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eas cans sell 
more canned foods. The 
trouble is the added cost. 
They are out of the question 
except for high grade packs, 
but a perfectly sound invest- 
ment for the more expen- 


the designer an unequalled 


American 
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It’s between seasons now. There’s time to think of some of 
the things the summer rush keeps far away and out of mind. 


Here is a matter we would like to 
lithograph on your mind 


sive varieties and grades of | 


Canned Foods. 

Why? Because of the out- 
standing advertising value 
of this method of labeling. 
ry Lithography on metal gives 


Americans Can Company | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ese 


opportunity to reproduce 
Status of the Tin Can brilliant and sales-stimulat- 
Ctnin ing labels—labels that last. 


ae We can quote you example 


after example of foods that 
have been packed both ways, 
with results justifying the 
added cost of the litho- 
graphed cost. 


Isn’t this a good time tostudy 
this matter? If you will take 
us into your confidence we 
can help you find the right 
answer. 


This booklet is of par- 
ticular value to distri- 
butors of canned foods. 
Did you get your copy? 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN MITCHELL 60. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is wel] braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. et 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
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TWICE 14,000,000 CASES 


Only six cans of Peas for each 
one of our 110 million population 
is not impossible 


IF YOU PACK QUALITY 


Mr. Canner:— 

Isn’t this a fact? 

If Quality isn’t in the seed 
Quality won’t be in the pack. 


Breeders & Growesrs 
Chicago 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


Adjustable Grading. 


Its a strong feature of the 
MONITOR GREEN PEA GRADER. 


The machine is so arranged that the grading 
screens can be placed as you want them. If 
you want an extra faney grade for some 
special order, you can arrange the screens 
quickly to produce it. 


In other words, the grading surfaces are not 
fixed — they are adjustable. Are you limit- 
edjin your Grader ? 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Y Baltimore, Md. 
Canadian Plant HUNTLE MFG. CO. BROWN BOGGS Lud. 
amiutons, ni 
NG SPR 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. SPRAGUE 
FRANK E. RUNDLE 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EDITORIAL 


ONVENTIONS APPROACHING—With the active canning 
C season very largely tucked away, and to quite good pur- 

pose for this year, the thoughts of canners now lightly turn 
to the State and local conventions and the gathering of the clans 
thereat. One by one the dates of these meetings are being an- 
nounced, and the program builders are at work upon them. 


The first of these meetings is that of the Western Canners’ 
Association, at Chicago, the week of November 5th. Before the 
opening of this event, however, there will be the annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the National Canners’ Association 
at the Hotel LaSalle, on Tuesday morning, November 6th, be- 
ginning at 10 A. M. Among many other things of importance 
the Conference Committee with the Wholesale Grocers’ will make 
its report on the disposition of swells, and this very important 
consideration will be given much attention by the Board. This 
matter is still very much up in the air, but it is hoped that after 
the many months of study and consideration that something 
definite will be decided upon—and it is our guess that the sec- 
tional warehouse plan will be the one decided upon as_ best 
adapted to the canners’ interest, and entirely fair to the whole- 
sale grocers. With the food authorities willing to concede this 
method of assembling and handling and inspection of the goods, 
we can see no good reason for the wholesalers balking at it. In 
its essence it merely means that competent, trained men will pass 
upon the questions of spoilage, because these examinations will 
be made by members of the National Canners’ Laboratory, and 
this must make for more equitable and for entirely fair disposal 
of what everyone recognizes as a distasteful matter. The whole- 
salers make much of their morgues for swelled canned foods and 
the troubles and annoyances of handling them; all of which is 
recognized and taken into account by the canners; but the loss to 
canners through the mere allowance of a flat amount to cover 
this item is too heavy, and cannot be tolerated. The morgues 
will now be located at these warehouses and the goods quickly 
and finally disposed of to the satisfaction of the food authorities, 
and to the satisfaction, it is hoped, of both buyers and sellers. 
Many other matters of great importance will be acted upon at 
this meeting of the Board of Directors. 


The meeting of the Western Association promises to be a 
real, he-man, snappy business meeting, and Secretary Lee is 
working out the program along that line. These fall meetings 
of this fine, old and influential Association are always well at- 
tended and well worth attending. They will be held this year 
in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


The 19th annual meeting of the Wisconsin Pea Packers 
Association will be held at Milwaukee, November 13th to 16th, 
inclusive, and there will be no hotel headquarters. Following 
the plan of the last two Conventions Headquarters booths for 
brokers, machinery and supply men and others will be in Juneau 
and Kilbourn Halls of the Milwaukee Auditorium. And all Meet- 


ings of the Convention will be held at the Auditorium. Plans are 
under way for a bigger Convention than ever before and those 
desiring both spaces should make application at once to Secretary 
W. E. Nicholoy, 720-721 First Central Building, Madison Wis. 

_ . The various Sections of this very much alive Association, 
including the Women’s Auxiliary will meet at the same time and 
place, and we presume before the regular sessions of the Conven- 
tion. We do not have to tell interested parties that the Milwaukee 
Convention is always a big one and one at which much good work 
is accomplished. President Hegemann will steer the meetings 
along business lines as they should be. And there will be amuse- 
ment features to relieve the monotony. 


The Association of New York State Canners, Inc., notify us 
that they will hold their annual meeting at the Powers Hotel, 
Rochester N. Y. on December 12th and 13th. This is another 
splendid business session of leading canners, attracting other can- 
ners, from many sections, and the meeting will undoubtedly be 
largely attended. Secretary Street lays out the work so that 
business is on tap every minute, but they know how to mix in the 
right amount of amusement features so that there is enough 
pleasure to carry the work. 

There are other canners’ associations yet to be heard from, 
but they will come along shortly, for the new year is looked for- 
ward to and preparations being made to make it one of the largest 
and best the industry has ever had. 

About These Convention Programs—Last week we made men- 
tion of the business-like program used by the Chain Store Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in New York City on September 20th and 
21st, and since then we have been asked what the program was 
like. The best answer to this would be to quote some of the 
subjects listed for discussion; in other words here is a gist of that 
program. 


Does the present canned foods contract meet all require- 
ments? 

Do you experience any difficulty in obtaining the one-half 
of 1 per cent swell allowance provided for in the contract, keep- 
ing in mind the Federal as well as the State ruling prohibiting 
the return of spoiled canned foods? 

Has any accurate estimate of swells been made of different 
articles? 

Eliminate soap manufacturers’ coupons or insist on adequate 
return for handling. 

The adoption of a uniform accounting system tending to 
reduce cost of doing business and curtailing overhead expense. 

Is the chain, cash and carry grocer functioning as originally 
intended, no charge accounts or delivery service? If not, what 
are the reasons? 

How are donations to church fairs, picnics and the like 
taken care of by cash contributions or groceries? Some uniform 
plan might be considered. 

Advisability of issuing sales slip to customers as a matter 
of check for both customer and manager. 

What method do you employ to have your store managers 
know their customers? Is not the man behind the counter the 
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essential element for increased sales combined with quality of 
merchandise ? 

How do your rentals compare with a year ago and which are 
considered the most favorable locations? Are suburbs proving 
good locations ? 

What is it costing members in different sections to do busi- 
ness? 

What items of cost comprise the grand total? 

What percentage of your cost is charged to warehouse? 

In your deliveries to stores, are goods charged at retail or 
cost ? 

What is the average monthly salary for warehousemen and 
truck drivers? 

Has the gross margin increased this year over last, or is it 
less? 

What does it cost per ton to move merchandise, and what is 
the average load and longest distance hauled? 

How does the character and remuneration of store managers 
compare with a year ago? 

What is the minimum and maximum turnover in the unit 
stores and in the warehouse? 

What is the average sale in the unit store per annum? 

What percentage of your business is sugar, tea, coffee, milk, 
butter, eggs, flour, canned foods, cereals and miscellaneous? 

Do nationally advertised articles produce sufficient returns 
commensurate with your advertising ability and quick turnover, 
to say nothing of the special salesman’s expense being eliminated 
in purchases by you at headquarters? 

What does it cost per thousand dollars of business to adver- 
tise, and which has proven the most effective and inexpensive 
form of advertising? 

Do you observe the business courtesy of not employing store 
managers of your competitors or leasing stores at higher rentals? 

What has been the experience of introducing meats, vegeta- 
bles and fruits in the stores? 


Note that this Association is young enough not to be afraid 
to get down to the intimate things of their business. A canners’ 
program built along these general lines would make a most inter- 
esting and profitable meeting. 


HELPING WITH YOUR LABEL 


ORE canners are studying the proper wording and display 
M of their labels right now, we believe, than at any previous 

time of this industry. That is a good indication, and it 
means that intelligence will soon show in these labels, as the 
consuming public demands. 

This is not an especially easy task, this proper drafting of 
label, and_we notice in the advertisement of the United States 
Printing Co., on page 26, showing two leading labels, that they 
offer to lend their help and experience without obligation. This 
offer should be taken up. Ask them about it, and see how they 
can help you. And you should not wait until you are about ready 
for the labels. It takes time to draft and print your labels. 
Give the label man a fair show. Here is just a point many can- 
ners may overlook: they offer the service—take it. 


THOMAS A. EDISON VISITS ARABOL BOOTH 


F ALL the exhibits on the main floor of the Chemical Expo- 
sition there were probably few which attracted as much 
attention or as many visitors as that of the Arabol Manu- 

facturing Co. This exhibit was one of the most unique in the 
entire exposition. It consisted chiefly of a display of products 
on which Arabol adhesives are used for labeling, wrapping or 
sealing purposes, and these samples truly represented the world’s 
leading products, such as Budweiser, Zonite, Canada Dry, Min- 
eralava, Valspar, Aunt Jemima and other internationally known 
products. Adhesives for boxmaking and shoemaking were also 
represented in the collection by samples from prominent manu- 
facturers. More than 100 different manufacturers were repre- 
sented in the products exhibited, and over the display was the 
following sign, which explained the purpose of the exhibit: 


A FEW OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS PRODUCTS THAT 
ARE LABELED, WRAPPED OR SEALED 
WITH ARABOL ADHESIVES 


“There is a guaranteed Arabol Adhesive for every purpose.” 

The chief object of the Arabol Exhibit was to reach new 
fields requiring adhesives for any purpose, and to demonstrate 
the facilities of the Arabol laboratories. More than a thousand 
visitors inspected the collection of samples and presented a great 
variety of problems requiring the use of labeling, wrapping or 
sealing adhesives. Most of the visitors were chemists or execu- 
tives representing internationally known firms, and not the least 
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of these was Mr. Thomas A. Edison, himself, who had an adhesive 
problem which his own laboratories had not been able to solve 


‘successfully. Needless to say, the Arabol chemists are already 


working on Mr. Edison’s problem and various other propositions 
presented during the Chemical Exposition, and samples of ad- 
hesives for labeling, wrapping or sealing have already been sent 
oe manufacturers who presented various adhesive diffi- 
culties. 

The entire Arabol display shown at the Chemical Exposition 
has been shipped to Providence, R. I., where the Arabol Company 
will repeat the same exhibit at the exposition of the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, to be held there from October 
15th to 19th. In addition to the prominent products displayed at 
the Chemical Exposition, the Arabol Company will include, in 
the Providence display, samples of many well-known beverages 
bottled throughout New England. 


START SHIPPING POINT INSPECTION OF APPLES 


I THE request of apple growers and shippers in sections of 

Adams, Cumberland and Franklin counties, the Bureau of 

Markets of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
has established shipping point inspection services in five local- 
ities, to continue until the close of the packing and shipping 
season. 

The five State inspectors employed for the season are licensed 
by the Feleral Department of Agriculture and are under the joint 
supervision of the State and Federal officials. They are stationed 
at Chambersburg, Gettysburg, Biglerville, Flora Dale and York 
Springs. 

The inspection service at these shipping points employs the 
United States classification of apple grades which are being 
adopted as the standards for Pennsylvania. Inspection certifi- 
cates are issued only to those who are financially interested in 
the handling of the fruit, such as the grower, the shipper and the 
transportation company. These certificates are admissible as 
prima facie evidence in both State and Federal courts. - 

The value of the service is in the protection given to the 
grower, shipper and all other handling parties by reason of the 
disinterested statement made in regard to the grade and condi- 
tion of the fruit at the time of shipment. 

Pennsylvania is one of 24 States now carrying on this work. 
Other nearby States engaging in apple and peach inspection 
include New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Virginia. 

TREATMENT FOR THE BEAN WEEVIL 


A Method of Controlling and Cautions to Be Observed in Com- 
bating This Serious Bean Pest. 
R. H. Pettit, Entomological Section of the Mich. Ag. Col. 


HE treatment for beans, containing weevils or other insects 

I is comparatively easy, providing the beans are in tight bins 

or barrels, capable of being tightly and quickly closed. Old 

carpets, blankets, etc., often will be found useful in helping make 
the bins tight. 

Measure the inside of the bin, counting in the air space above 
the beans if the bin is not entirely full, and place some old pans 
or plates on top of the beans. Then put in the pans two drams 
of liquid carbon disulphide for every cubic foot of space in the 
Lin, and quickly close the bin. Thus a pound of the liquid will 
suffice for about fifty cubic feet, or a little more, of space. or for 
about fifty bushels of grain. This treatment is far more effective 
during warm weather than in cold. During severe cold weather 
the insects are dormant and resist the action of the fumes quite 
successfully. 

The bin should remain tightly closed for from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, a longer exposure being likely to injure the 
germinative power of the beans. 

The liquid carbon disulphide, on being liberated, will be 
quickly transformed into a gas. which, being heavier than the air, 
settles to the bottom and fills all the air spaces between the seeds. 
The liquid costs about sixty cents for a single pound, if pur- 
chased at retail. The work must be done in the daytime, away 
from lamps, stoves or fire of any sort. No fire must be allowed 
to come near until everything has been thoroughly aired, for the 
gas fumes are very explosive when mixed with air. The beans 
should be shoveled over several times. Great care must be ob- 
served to breathe as little as possible of the fumes, as they are 
very poisonous and will produce death as easily among men as 
among insects. 

Carbon disulphate may be obtained of the makers at about 
six cents a pound in fifty-pound drums. It is also useful for 
killing woodchucks, gophers and other vermin. The work should 
be done away from other farm buildings, since the insurance is 
likely to lapse during the operation. 
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Bliss High Speed Automatie Body Makers 


Standard of the 
Can Trade. 


Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALE. DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES Est Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 381 Represented on the Pacific Coast by 


BERGER & CARTER CO. — San Francisco, Cal., Los oa Cal., Portland, Ore. 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


Before buying any of your Spot Seeds, take the 
matter up with us, stating kinds and quantities you 
want and let us quote you. 


We have carefully grown stocks of — 

PEAS CORN BEET OKRA TOMATO 
SQUASH CABBAGE SPINACH 
PUMPKIN CUCUMBER SNAP BEANS 
CAULIFLOWER DWARF LIMA BEANS 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 
When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Businenss. 


THE LANDRETH 
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THE SCIENCE OF SEALING 


A Treatise on the Sealing of Canned Goods 


HE Max Ams Machine Co., well-known makers of double- 

| seaming machines and of the “compound” used thereon, 

has just issued a little booklet under the above title, and 

every user of a sealing machine will find it well worth having 
and keeping. 

In the introductory they say: 

Sealing Fluid and the Packer—What is a Sealing Compound? 
What is its importance to the packer and what can he do towards 
making sure of the quality of the compound used on HIS cans? 

The average packer has customarily left the choice of a 
. sealing compound to the canmaker, a matter between him and 
his conscience. Perhaps the reason for this has been that the 
packer did not fully realize the important part that sealing 
compound plays in successful canning—the spoilage and waste, 
eating into the season’s profits, that can be avoided through the 
use of the proper sealing medium; perhaps it has been because, 
although realizing this, he has not felt that he was sufficiently 
acquainted with the subject to question the judgment of the can- 
maker. 

Because this matter is of great importance to every packer 
and because it is so little understood, we tell here the story of 
sealing methods and mediums in the interests of the canning 
industry as a whole and of economy and greater returns to the 
individual packer from his investments and efforts. 


THE OLD SOLDERED SEAM 


Sealing Fluid Is to a Can What the Washer is to a Valve or the 
Gasket to a Cylinder Head 


It is a well-known fact that to put two pieces of metal to- 
gether so that the seam shall be air-tight or even water-tight is 
practically impossible—it could never be done in the quantities 
and at the speed necessary in commercial canning and packing. 

What, then, is the best way to secure an air-tight seam? 
This is what we discovered: 

Years ago, before the invention of the sanitary can, all 
seams were soldered. You can probably remember the old-fash- 
ioned soldered cans with their unsightly seams; the small, round 
caphole in one end through which the contents was forced (it was 
impossible to pack the luscious halves of peaches and pears or 
the big, round slices of pineapple as we do today), and, to avoid 
lecaration, it was frequently necessary to reduce the size of the 
pieces, or even to chop them up; the filling hole closed with a 
small disc and objectionable flux and soldered fast; the air ex- 
hausted through a still smaller hole which was then sealed with 
a drop of solder that, like as not, dripped through into the con- 
tents in small globules, like buckshot, bad for the stomach if 
swallowed and bad for the teeth when bitten upon unwittingly. 

Little wonder canned goods were not popular. And what a 
tedious and involved process to go through to put a can of corn 
or peas or fruit on the grocer’s shelf! 

The New Method—Then came the sanitary can, perfected in 
1896 by Charles M. Ams, This was designed to overcome the 
solder objection as well as to make possible the filling of the can 
through a completely open top. 

The principle employed for attaching the ends, namely, by 
crimping or double-seaming them to the body, was used from the 
start, and has stood the test of all these years, although, of 
course, the machines for performing this operation were crude 
and slow compared with our high-speed, automatic double seam- 
ers of today. 

During the early experimental period of the sanitary can 
a rubber gasket was used between the body flange and the end, 
similar to those used on an ordinary Mason jar. While these 
comparatively thick rubber rings made air-tight seams, there 
were so many objectionable features, such as the cost of material 
and handling and the unsightly appearance of the filled can, due 
to the thickness of the resulting seam, that their use was im- 
practical. 

: Almost every conceivable material was tried and tested out 
in order to determine the best possible sealing medium considered 

from every angle and for every purpose. Experiments proved 
conclusively that by far the most satisfactory basic material for 
this purpose is rubber, and, further, that the cheapest, most 


economical and by all odds the most satisfactory way of apply- 
ing it is in liquid form. 

Two Solutions—Thus the problem had narrowed itself down 
to a question of the most suitable means for holding the rubber 
in solution. In working this out there were a number of factors 
to be considered. Most important of these was the chemical 
composition of the various products to be packed. Most of these 
contain water, but there are many of an oily nature. It was evi- 
dent that the same solvent would not serve for both classes of 
goods to the best advantage, although our AMSCAN Sealing 
Fluid, designed particularly for foodstuffs, has been used with 
some degree of success for selling cans containing oils. How- 
ever, we have now taken care of this condition with two different 
compounds which are described in detail in the following pages. 


Our sealing fluids are the result of long study and experi- 
mentation in specially equipped research laboratories, the sole 
object of which was to develop the most efficient medium for 
sealing cans. By working this out in connection with our devel- 
opment of canmaking equipment in all its branches, we feel that 
we have handled the matter in the most logical way, and that the 
results we have achieved approach more nearly to 100 per cent 


perfection in sealing methods and mediums than any so far de- 
veloped. 


The Importance of a Perfect Seam—A great deal has been 
said and written about the importance of the double seam in mod- 
ern canning practice, and it is important. Without a perfect, 
tight seam every other packing operation is useless. The food 
itself and all the preliminary work of preparing it is wasted. 

But the seam itself is not all there is to sealing. The gasket 
between the two pieces of metal—the body and the top—is of 
equal importance, and it is our belief that, in many cases, the 
failure to obtain an air-tight seam, for which the closing machine 
usually receives the blame, is really due to inferior sealing fluid. 


The seam and the sealing fluid are inseparable. The seam 
is successful only insofar as both of these elements work per- 
fectly together. 


We build double seamers, but to us a double seamer is not 
just a piece of mechanism nor is sealing fluid just a chemical 
compound—they are the means to an end—the means by which 
the food resources of the world are conserved and made con- 
venient for distribution without waste from places of abundance 


to those where the production of foodstuffs does not equal the 
demand. 


The Packer Feeds the World—We believe that the work of 
the packer is among the most important that it is given to man 
to do, and that it is becoming more so as the years go on. As 
the population of the earth increases, it is becoming more and 
more necessary to conserve and make the most of our food re- 
sources—any avoidable waste is little short of criminal. 


In bringing the processes of canning nearer to perfection, 
reducing waste and loss and spoilage to a comparatively infini- 
tesimal amount, we feel that we are working in the interest of 
all humanity as well as to the profit of the individual packer. 


HOWARD E. JONES & CO. MOVES UP 


HE well-known canned foods brokerage firm of Howard E. 
Jones & Co., Baltimore, has been growing so rapidly that 
they have had to get out of their old quarters and into new 

ones. These new ones are larger and better, affording better 
accommodations in every way. And they have gone down to the 
famous old canned foods brokerage corner—Water and Post- 
office avenue. Before the great Baltimore fire this was the 


heart-center of brokeragedom not only of Baltimore, but in 
those days of the whole country. This aggressive firm has, 
therefore, succeeded to all the rich traditions of the past—and 
in step with these holds out a hearty welcome to all to visit their 
new offices at 408 Water street, Baltimore. 
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We Manufacture for 
Canner: 


VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES Berlin 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES » 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES Quailit 


CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 


TROLLEYS P ays 


STEAM HOISTS 


PICKING TABLES Continuous Cooker 
PEELING TABLES e e 
PEA WASHERS Berlin Continuous Cooker 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 
EXHAUST BOXES “ing a heat balance between the heat absorbedby incoming cans and 
For Milk Packer: heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS will of operator. 
ae VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED , 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC MAKERS Made in four sizes any capacity. 


TRANSFER TABLES BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


ANY SPECIAL BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 
CANNING MACHINERY 


AYARS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 


AYARS ROTARY SYRUPER Takes No. 1 to No. 10 cans inclusive without 


bs new eonend valve any changing. Cans come out on delivery disk 
not mash fruit in a single row.— . 

No metal touches metal. - 
New rubber makes new valve Well and substantially built. 


No Parts to wear and leak 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY yew‘ ersey 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE DISCOUNTS ASKED BY WHOLESALE GROCERS 


Here are the suggested trade discounts requested by whole- 
sale grocers of manufacturers to meet overhead and provide a 
net profit, the jobbers maintaining that present demoralization 
and high operating costs leave them without a profit: 


Per cent ; Per cent 
Jar Rings .......-.- 15—20 Steet Ost 15 
Balk Balt ......... 15 Podlizy Snells 20 
Package & Pocket Salt 15—20 15 


Shelled Nuts (5-lb. box). .20 
Shelled Nuts (full wee 


Bulk Macaroni, Spaghetti 


Coffee Essence ........-- cre 15 
Bulk Cocoanut .......... 20 Pkgs. and Pocket Rice... .20 
Package Cocoa .......... 15 gO eee 10—15 
Bulk Cocoa, repacked..... 20 Egg Cases, flats.......... 20 
Bulk Cocoa, barrels...... 15 Egg Cases, fillers.........20 
Pop Corn, packages. ......15 Candy, pails and pkgs.... .20 
Pop Corn, bulk..........- 15 Canned Fruit ........ 20—30 
Farinaceous Goods, Canned Vegetables . . .10—25 
15—20 Glass Goods and Fancy 
Dried Beans 15 Balke Pickles 20 
15 Canned Fish ....... 1242—20 
Butter Dishes ..........- 20 Canned Meats ....... 15—20 
20—25 Bulk Salt Fish........15—20 
Scrub Brushes ........... 20 Spices, 30 
> 15 Extracts, bottled ......... 35 
Tea, bulk, original pkgs.. .25 Notions, general line. .....20 
Tea, bulk, repacked.......35 12% 
Coffee, bulk, roasted. .18—25 25 
Coffee, in pkgs....... 18—25 Pencil and Ink Tablets. . . .33% 


It is worth noting that “Nuts in the Shell” carry but 15 per 
cent, although subject to worm and insect attack, while canned 
foods, every can of which is held to a strict accountability, must 
bear 10 to 25 per cent. In fact, you will find in this table some 
very interesting calculations when compared with canned foods. 


THE GARNERED HARVEST 
Campbell’s The Optimist 


E ARE frankly unable to visualize the “mournful October” 
\¢ of the poet, nor can we get any sense out of that old song 

anent the coming of the melancholy days, the saddest of 
the year. October, as we see it, is the Moon of Fulfillment—the 
Month of the Garnered Harvest. 

Throughout all the rest of the year everything that is done 
in the great industry of rearing the kindly fruits of the earth is 
done in anticipation of the Harvest. And the Harvest is reaped 
in September, and garnered in October. 

All of the manifold powers of nature are exerted to this end. 
The snows of yester-winter—the rains and freshets of spring, 
the brooding earth, the summer sun—all are but preparatory 
end incident to the Harvest. ; 

And this Harvest—this wonderful thing—is it something 
that has to do only with farmers and grain elevators and car- 
loadings? Is it something that affects the producer and not the 
distributer? Is it a matter of supply and not of sales? 

We should think that any salesman would hate to see every- 
one happy in Harvest time and not have any Harvest for Him- 
seli. Perhaps that’s where that “mournful October” stuff comes 
in. Maybe that’s what that dirge about melancholy dzys refers to. 

The crop of any salesman is orders. The fact that they can 
be reaped with a lead pencil and garnered in an order book never 
prevents them from constituting a satisfactory Harvest. This 
is the Month of Realization. This is the Moon of Contentment. 
How is it with you? 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS EXPAND 


HE Berlin Canning Machinery Works. at Berlin, Wis., is 
building an addition to its factory, the new space adding 
25,000 square feet to the present plant, giving them an 

crea of over 60,000 square feet. The new addition will be a 
modern boiler and sheet-iron working shop, and is a testimony 
of the growth of this canners’ supply firm. The machinery they 
produce is giving the satisfaction which produces this growth. 
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WHERE ARE THE FARMERS? 


Where now is Farmer Silas Spuds 
Who rose at half-past two 

To turn the cows at large to browse 

And shake the fodder from the mows 

And hitch the horses to the plows, 
As farmers used to do? 

No more he hoes or plows or sows, 
Or feeds the hungry stock; 

Ol’ Si is down in Congress with 
The Agriculture Bloc. 


Where, too, is Granger Hirah Hall, 
Who through long winter nights 
In Judson’s store was wont to roar 
Anent the burdens of the war 
And how they’re mulcting, more and more, 
The grangers of their rights? 
No more about the hissing stove 
His troubles are outpoured; 
He’s now the leading member 
Of the Agriculture Board. 


Time was when farmers tilled the soil 

From rise to set of sun; 
They reaped and sowed and pruned and hoed 
And worked their tax out on the road 
And never rested, slacked or slowed 

Until their work was done. 
But now, the news would indicate, 

They’ve every one been sent 
To Washington, to sit around 

And run the government. 

—tThe Optimist. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
( Continued from page 31 ) 


Mr. Chapman suggests that many manufacturers are not 
giving traffic rates sufficient attention, and declare that if they 
were, more Pacific Coast goods would be marked in territory 
now claimed by manufacturers in the Middle West. “Let us 
consider the Pittsburgh field,” he said. “The all-rail rate from 
Sah Francisco to Pittsburgh is $1.28 per hundred pounds, based 
on a 40,000-pound minimum, and $1.05, based on a 60,000-pound 
minimum. but the manufacturer should keep the low water rate 
in mind. He should remember that for 40 cents a hundred he 
can land his product at Baltimore, which is the natural port of 
entry for Pittsburgh. The local] rail rate on canned foods from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh is 31% cents, which gives him a through 
rate to Pittsburgh of 71% cents per hundred. Now, let us sup- 
pose that his strongest competitor in the Pittsburgh field is a 
manufacturer in St. Louis. How much advantage has St. Louis 
over San Francisco at Pittsburgh? The rail rate from St. Louis 
to Pittsburgh, a distance of only a little over 600 miles, is 43 
certs per hundred pounds. The San Francisco manufacturer's 
goods are freighted to Pittsburgh for 71% cents per hundred 
and those from St. Louis for 43 cents. How much difference does 
this make in the retail selling price of the goods in Pittsburgh? 
Just this difference: Take six dozen cans to represent 100 pounds. 
At 71% cents per hundred, therefore, transportation cost to 
Pittsburgh for the San Francisco manufacturer is a fraction less 
than one cent per can. The same six dozen cans cost the St. 
Louis manufacturer 43 cents, or six-tenths of a cent per can 
landed in Pittsburgh. The difference is four mills per can. On 
a dozen cans this amounts to the trifling sum of 4.8 cents. 
Would both cans retail for the same price in Pittsburgh? Most 
assuredly they would.” 


Coast Notes—A new use has been found for condemned 
canned fruits, according to press reports from Oakland, Cal. 
Prohibition officers recently raided a bootleg plant in that city 
and confiscated 10000 cans of fruit. The police claim that those 
operating the plant had been buying spoiled fruits from canners 
and were transforming it into whisky. 


Walter M. Field, of Walter M. Field & Co., San Francisco, 
and H. H. Henrici, president of the Johnson-Locke Mercantile 
Co., also of this city, have arranged to visit the Hetch Hetchy 
project with a party arranged by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. This great water and power project will be ex- 
amined in its entirety. 


“BERKELEY.” 
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Who Pays the Bill — 


When a spoonfull of syrup is 
lost from each can, as it passes 
through the seaming operation? 


Not much loss, you say? 


Yes, it amounts to nearly $10.00 per day 
per line. 


Install Troyer-Fox Non Spill Closing Ma- 


chines and save this Ten Dollars. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. L. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING THE H. S. GRAY CO., 
112 Market Street Old Colony Club, Metropolitan Bldg., 832 Fort St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill., Sydney, N. S. W. Honolulu, T, H. 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Marmalade Juice and Jelly Juice from 
Citrus Fruits 


HE profitable use of cull oranges and lemons has become 
T a problem of growing importance to the citrus industry 
because of the rapid increase in production in recent years. 
If the market for the fresh fruit is to be extended, it is neces- 


sary that the marketing of cull fruit in competition with 
graded fruit be prevented and that the present high standard 
of quality of the latter be maintained. 


California normally produces more than 60,000 carloads 
of fresh citrus fruits annually for the market. Estimates of 
the amount of cull fruit vary greatly, but it represents prob- 
ably at least 5 per cent of the total production, or not less than 
45,000 tons. Some of this cull fruit is at present utilized in 
the preparation of citric acid, marmalade, orange vinegar, dried 
peel, citrus juice, etc., but a very large proportion is discarded 
or sold in local markets in competition with the graded fruit. 
In years when frost injury is serious, the proportion of cull 
fruit is greatly increased. ; 


The writers believe that the manufacture of two products, 
which we have called marmalade juice’ and ‘‘jelly 
juice,’’ would afford a profitable outlet for a large quantity of 
orange culls. These products are suitable for household use 
and for the commercial preparation of marmalade and jelly. 
They would save the housewife and the marmalade manufac- 
turer the expense and trouble of preparing the fresh fruit and 
would insure more uniformly successful results. Our investi- 
gations show that they can be prepared at a cost sufficiently 
low to be marketed at a price within the reach of the average 
consumer. Marmalade or citrus jelly made from the canned 
juice is much cheaper than similar products purchased in the 
finished state or prepared in the household from fresh fruit 
purchased from fruit stores. 


Citrus jelly juice, as described here, is prepared by hoil- 
ing sliced oranges, lemons or grapefruit, or a mixture of any 
two or all of these fruits, with water, and then expressing, 
clarifying, canning or bottling, and sterilizing the liquid sv 
obtained. It is rich in pectin and acid, the constituents of 
fruits necessary for jelly making. It is light amber in color, 
slightly cloudy and possesses the characteristic flavor of the 
cooked fruit. When concentrated by boiling with the proper 
proportion of sugar to the jelling point it yields a clear, firm 
jelly of light amber color and pleasing flavor. 


Citrus marmalade juice is citrus jelly juice to which has 
been added from 10 to 20 per cent of boiled, sliced peel. 


These products may be prepared and canned in fruit can- 
neries or in marmalade factories. 


Experiments upon the manufacture of marmalade juice 
were first made at the University in 1915. The results; were 
successful, although no attempt was made at that time to 
investigate the details of the process. More recently one of 
the writers has given much of his time to a careful study of 
the factors involved in making citrus jellies, marmalades, and 
the canned juices, and has developed a method of preparing 
the canned juices, which, it is believed, can be applied upon a 
commercial scale. 


The method recommended here is based upon the results 
of these investigations. They will be reported fully in a later 
publication. A brief statement of the results of the experi- 
ments having a direct bearing on the subject of this article 
is given herewith. 

1. Unripe oranges yielded a bitter juice, as did much of 
the fruit gathered at the beginning of the season, even when 
complying with the 8 to 1 standard. 


2. It was found better to cut the fruit into pieces about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, rather than one-quarter or one- 
half of an inch thick, for boiling and extracting the juice. 

3. Boiling in two lots of water in successive periods of 
45 minutes each gave the best results with respect to yield 
and clarification. 


By W. V. Cruess and Lal Singh. 


From a Circular of the College of Agriculture of the University of California. 


4. Pressing the boiled fruit gave a much higher yield 
than straining through cloth without pressure. 

5. The most effective means of clearing the juice was 
found to be by settling and racking (drawing off the clear 
juice). Filtration through felt bags or wood pulp gave fairly 
satisfactory results. 

6. Long boiling of the fruit or juice in copper resulted 
in darkening the color; boiling in aluminum and glass-lined 
equipment did not darken the color. 

7. The most satisfactory method of preparing sliced peel 
for marmalade juice was found to be the following: Cut off 
small portions at the blossom and stem ends of the fruit. Re- 
move the remainder of the peel in quarters. Cut this length- 
wise in very thin slices (about one-sixteenth to one-thirty-sec- 
ond of an inch thick). 

8. Lemons yielded a better jelly juice than a mixture of 
oranges and lemons. A mixture of equal weights of lemons 
and oranges, however, was almost as good and gave a product 
much superior in flavor, color and general appearance to that 
made from the usual mixture of 10 per cent and 90 per cent, 
by weight, of lemons and oranges, respectively. Oranges in 
this large proportion darkened the color of the juice and im- 
parted a “stale” or ‘‘medicinal’ flavor. Ten per cent, by 
weight, of grapefruit added to a mixture of equal weight of 
lemons and oranges, gave a juice of pleasing bitterness. 

9. It was found that the juice should contain at least 1 
per cent of pectin and a similar amount of acid. 

10. Marmalade juice canned in December, 1919, when 
examined in February, 1922, still retained its jelling power and 
the other desirable qualities. 

11. Juice was found to retain its color and flavor better 
in lacquered cans than in plain tin cans. 


Preparation of Marmalade Juice. 

1. Proportion of Oranges and Lemons.—Use equal 
weights of oranges and lemons. If a bitter juice is desired, 
add 10 per cent, by weight, if grapefruit. 

2. Extracting the Juice.—Slice the mixed oranges and 
lemons about one-eighth of an inch thick or crush in an apple 
grater. Add twice their volume of water. Boil 45 minutes. 
Separate the juice by pressing or draining through cheesecloth. 
Add enough water to cover the pulp and boil again for 45 min- 
utes. Press again and combine the juice from the two lots 
and strain through cloth. 

3. Clearing the Juice.—Set the juice aside over night 
in 5-gallon bottles or in a tank that will not be affected by the 
juice. Pour or siphon off the juice from the sediment and 
strain through a felt jelly bag. The juice may also be clari- 
fied by means of a high-speed centrifuge or by filtration 
through wood pulp or a filter press. 

4. Concentration of the Juice.—Boil the juice down rap- 
idly until it is rich enough in pectin to form a good jelly. If 
the juice is to be canned commercially, it is suggested that it 
be concentrated from 10 to 12 degrees Balling, cold test, equiv- 
alent to about one and one-quarter to three and one-quarter 
degrees Balling test, made on boiling hot juice. Juice of this 
concentration will make good marmalade or jelly when one cup 
of juice is mixed with 1% to 2 cups of sugar and boiled one 
or two minutes. If concentrated to 5 or 6 degrees Balling, only 
one cup of sugar need be used with each cup of juice. In this 
case the mixture must be concentrated by boiling to 220 or 221 
degrees Fahrenheit. Strain the hot juice through filter bags 
or clarify by centrifuging. 

5. Preparation of Peels—Remove the peel in quarters 
from large oranges after first cutting off small portions from 
the blossom and stem ends. Slice the peel lengthwise very 
thin, if possible to one-thirty-second of an inch. Peels may 
also be prepared by removing a broad band about three-quar- 
ters of an inch to one inch wide around the greatest circum- 
ference of the fruit and cutting these ribbons of peel in very 
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FRANKLIN said:— 
“KEEP thy shop and thy shop 
will keep thee.” 


In other words:— Keep your 
product right and your product 
will keep you. 


THERE is no sugar that will help 

toward this end as will 
FRANKLIN CANNERS A 

It is made for this especial pur- 

pose. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘‘A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to vach kettle. Constructed so as to use either water. 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 


We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


101 Park Ave., 
BRANCHES: 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Hl., 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 


London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 


A, 
( (ANITARY\/ 
2 
4 YSTEMS) AG 


thin shreds about three-quarters of an inch to one inch long. 
Boil thé peels until tender, then discard the water. Allow to 
drain on a screen. 

6. Addition of Peel to Juice——To cold juice (60 to 64 
degrees Fahrenheit) testing 10 to 12 degrees Balling, add 
about twenty parts, by weight, of shredded peel to 100 parts 
by weight of juice, or 114 pounds of peel per one gallon of 
juice. To juice testing 6 degrees Baling cold, add % of a 
pound of peel per gallon of juice. 

7. Testing.—Prepare one or more glasses of marmalade 
from each lot to make certain that the product will jell. If 
the juice is of 10 to 12 degrees or more Balling (cold test), 
the product should make jelly when 1% or 2 cups of sugar are 
added to one cup of juice and the mixture is boiled about two 
minutes. If the juice is of about 6 degrees Balling (cold test), 
add one cup of sugar to one cup of juice and boil to 221 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or until the boiling marmalade will hang in sheets 
from a cooking spoon. If the test shows the juice to be de- 
ficient in pectin, concentrate it to such a Balling degree that 
good jelly can be prepared from it without difficulty. 

8. Canning and Sterilizing —Heat the mixture of peels 
and juice to boiling without adding sugar and place in jars or 
lacquered cans while boiling hot. Fill cans completely. Seal 
immediately and invert to cool. 

9. Recipe for Use.—The label should carry a suitable 
and simple recipe for the use of the contents of the can. For 
juice of 10 to 12 degrees Balling prepared as above this may 
be: “To each cup of this juice and peel add from 1% to 2 
level cups of sugar. Skim and pour into glasses.” 

If the liquid is of only 6 degrees Balling, the recipe may 
read: ‘To each cup of juice and peel, add one level cup of 
sugar. Boil until a thermometer inserted in the boiling juice 
reads 221 degrees F., or until the liquid will hang in sheets 
(jell) when allowed to fall from a spoon.” 

The writer prefers the juice of higher concentration (10 
degrees Balling), because its use requires no previous experi- 
ence on the part of the user. 

In the preparation of jelly juice use equal amounts of 
for the preparation of marmalade juice, but omit steps 5 and 
thinly sliced oranges and lemons and proceed as directed above 
6. This product is canned without the addition of the peel, 
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Summary. 


1. The uncertainty and most of the labor of making citrus 
fruit jelly and marmalade in the home can be eliminated by the 
use of concentrated canned citrus jelly juice and marmalade juice. 
These juices can be prepared in canneries in the citrus-growing 
(districts, by methods described above, and distributed through 
the usual trade channels. The cost to the housewife of juice and 
sugar to make a 6-ounce glass of marmalade or jelly will not 
exceed five cents. The canned juices are also suitable for use 


in 1 preparation of marmalade and jelly upon a commerciai 
scale. 


2. The jelly juice is prepared by boiling sliced oranges and 
lemons (equal weight of each) with water and pressing, followed 
by straining, settling, drawing off the juice from the sediment, 
filtering, and concentrating by boiling. The juice is filled boiling 
hot into lacquered cans and sealed at once. Marmalade juice is 
prepared in the same manner, except that thinly cut boiled peel 
is added at the time of canning. 


3. <A higher yield of pectin is obtained by the use of fruit 
cut to one-eighth of an inch in thickness or less than from that 
cut one-quarter of an inch or thicker. 


4. Boiling for an hour and a half is necessary to obtain a 
maximum yield of pectin. The juice is more easily cleared and 
the yield of pectin is increased if the fruit is boiled and leached 


with two lots of water for 45 minutes in each case (a total of 
cne and one-half hours). 


5. The juice should contain at least 1 per cent of acid and 
pectin, respectively. . 


6. The writers believe that canned marmalade juice and to 
au less degree canned citrus jelly juice possess sufficient merit to 
make their commercial production worthy of serious considera- 
tion by canners and manufacturers of citrus by-products. Their 
rroduction should afford a profitable means of utilizing fruit 
canning equipment during the winter and spring months, 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


Fruit, Vegetable & Fish Canning Machinery 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery Supplies 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Tackstick Paste 


Labeling Machines - boxes - Paste | 

Bay State Pear Parer | 

| 

Pear Corers 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders 
Collossus Graders 


Pulp Machines 
Pulp Finishers 


| Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 
Jor CANNED FOODS 


GTACK them twenty high 
in the warehouse without 


A SAVING IN COST 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
, fear of collapse or crush—sub- 
ject them to rough handling 
and heavy falls—put them to 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS | every sort of test and they will 
prove themselves the safest 
t and soundest canned-goods 
; boxes you have ever packed 
and Shipped. And they cost 
p much less to buy and use. 
4 Write for FREE CANNERS’ 
4 
? 
4 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOOKLET and let us quote 
you prices on these better boxes 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Member Canning Machinery & S lies Assn. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS; 
Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenu, 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


: 
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The Human Factor 


Is Factory Management Becoming Too Domestic? 
By A. Leslie Wilks, in the Hosiery Trade Journal 


HERE is this difficulty that always besets the em- 
ployer who desires to act justly towards his work- 
people: He seldom gets to know exactly what they 

think about any given reform or suggested innovation. 
Self-interest and jealousy are powerful factors in every 
phase of human life, and it is only too often the case 
that where the operatives are themselves consulted, 
their real desires are obscured by what is sometimes 
designated “the rule of the majority”—in reality, in 
only too many cases the rule of a few fadists anxious to 
try experiments or a few sychophants determined to 
bring themselves into the notice of the powers that be. 
It is probably true of the vast majority of the 
operatives that they desire nothing more than to earn 
their wages in the least possible space of time and in the 
easiest way, all other interests in common with the 
business which provides them with a livelihood being 
summed up in the expectation that it will be successful 
and so continue to provide them with a weekly packet 
as long as they live. But of intelligent interest in the 
crganization of the business and of the thought and 
care expended to keep it going there is none. Not only 
is there none, but it is never considered for a moment 
that there is a call for any. It must be admitted that 
in too many instances the ordinary operative has little 
chance of making a useful suggestion in any direction, 
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even when access to the principal is readily available. 
His or her own particular sphere is so restricted that a 
comprehensive view of even a section of the organization 
is more than can usually be obtained. There is another 
reason, too. There is a mistaken sort of esprit de corps 
in most factories which restrains the operative from 
making advances to the management in any such direc- 
tion. It is born of the spirit that wages, hours and con- 
ditions conform to the rules laid down by and for the 
majority. Making useful suggestions to the manage- 
ment is a means to secure preferential treatment and 
is, therefore, not to be considered by the good trade 
unionist. The operative, in short, is employed by the 
management, but has no further concern with the firm 
beyond doing the work allotted and drawing the wages 
assigned for it. 


Consider, in contrast with this, the position of the 
employer. By innumerable Acts of Parliament, by- 
laws, and trade union regulations, his course from day 
to day is mapped out for him—the wages to be paid, 
the conditions under which work shall be carried on, 
the hours to be worked, the plan of the factory, and so 
on. There is no need to make a catalogue of the re- 
strictive conditions which nowadays hedge round fac- 
tory production. Every employer is only too familiar 
with them. There are so many of them that he cannot 
remember them all, so a thoughtful State provides an 
army of officials, who constantly visit him to ensure 
that he does not shut the window or does not open it, 
as the case may be. There is no need to complain about 
the officials. Social legislation calls for officials, and 
plenty of them. 


in length. 
ed work. 


can be promptly furnished at extra cost. 


7600 South Racine Avenue 


No. 32 Automatic 
Strip Feed Press 


This Automatic Strip Feeding Press is adaptable to the 
rapid and economical production of can ends or other 
articles made from tinplate or light sheet metals up to 4’’ 
round or square. 
tomatic giving an output of from 60,000 to 100,000 a day 
and is arranged so that change gears may be utilized for 
handling from 3 to 20 cuts to the strip and stock up to 29”’ 
The positive action of feed not only allows a 
high capacity, but insures an accurate register for decorat- 
Ason all our automatic presses an improved 
friction brake is provided which does not engage crank- 
shaft until clutch is released. 
press is equipped with a recent improvement which auto- 

matically stops the entire mechanism when conditions 
are not entirely regular. 


diahinenna for one size only with exception of dies. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 


The feeding mechanism is entirely au- 


To prevent damage to dies, 


Standard equipment includes 
Attachments for additional sizes 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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be analyzed: 


Baltimore, 


Sanitary Cans for 1924. 


I T is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
expiring this year to be considering the question 
of their Source of Supply for 1924. 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 


Southern Can Company 


General Responsibilty. 


Maryland 


and most-called-for brand of 


‘and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 


DEL MONTE the best known 


fruits and vegetables in America 


canned 


San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA 


LABEL PASTE 


No matter where you are located you can order your 
supplies of famous ARABOL adhesives from any of our 
convenient sales branches. _Plentiful supplies of pastes and 
glues, all fresh from the great ARABOL factories, are 
ready for immediate use—and close at hand. Send your 
orders or inquiries to any of our following divisional 
headquarters: 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
111 W. Washington St. 104 Pine St. 


SAN JOSE LOS ANGELES 
331 West Julian St. 470 E. 3rd St. 


PORTLAND, Ore. ST. LOUIS 
92 First St. 4592 Sullivan St. 


TORONTO NEW ORLEANS 

13 King St. West 305 Magazine St. 
MONTREAL LONDON, Eng. 
Canada Cement Bldg. Central House, Kingsway 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd. St., 
NEW YORK 


17 
KS 
> 
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Human nature constantly craves to follow its own 
inclination; and when the State begins to interfere in 
any direction, nothing but the ceaseless vigilance of 
officials can curb this inborn spirit of mutiny. 

This article is not a dissertation either for or 
against the tendency of modern factory legislation or 
of the “new spirit” in factory management. It is only 
an attempt to call attention to certain effects. In addi- 
tion to the legislative restrictions and trade union rules 
to which he is subjected, the employer (as was shown 
in the previous contribution) is being imbued with the 
idea that he must also act as a father to his people. 

It is here that employers are probably making a 
mistake which will cost them dear in the not distant 
future. Successful legislation never precedes, but 
always follows, the collective sense of the nation; and 
a paternal philanthrophy which is at present indulged 
in from a sense of good-fellowship, or from a desire to 
pose as an enlightened industrial administrator, may 
in due time become a compulsory brake on the indus- 
trial machine. The operatives already regard the fac- 
tory as a place whose conditions of work should be reg- 
ulated by themselves. 


If employers are not to be entirely engulfed in the 
quicksands of collectivism, they must cease to encour- 
age the spirit that makes for it. Factories are places 
to work, and nothing should be allowed to interfere 
= the strictly businesslike application of that prin- 
ciple. 

There is no reason why the employer as such 
should consider himself responsible for the spiritual 
welfare of his workpeople, or why he should go out of 
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his way to establish conditions of work that make his 


‘operatives’ moral texture soft and flabby. There is no 


need for the employer to be harsh, domineering, or 
unsympathetic; but there is need for him to guard 
against the tendency of the age toward “equality and 
fraternity” in the factory—a tendency which is doing 
more than anything else to breed among the work-peo- 
ple of this country unrest, discontent, and an utter de- 
pendence on the State for everything they require 
through life. 


CHEAP INSURANCE 


Canner No. 1—“George, I have just got a bill from 
the N. C. A. for quarterly membership dues. I havén’t 
paid it yet, and don’t know that I will. I don’t think 
that I get much return for my money.” 

Canner No. 2—“Say, Bill, let’s look into that last 
statement of yours a little. I once felt the way you 
do, but I’ve learned my lesson. I consider membership 
in the N. C. A. a most valuable kind of business insur- 
ance.” 

Canner No. 1— “How do you figure that out, 
George?” 

Canner No. 2—‘‘Well, you pay — per cent for in- 
suring your automobile against fire, theft and claims 
for damages, don’t you? You pay — per cent for fire 
insurance on your cannery; and do you ever doubt the 
value of that kind of insurance?” 

Canner No. 1—“I should say not!” 


Canner No. 2—“Well, Bill, don’t you appreciate 
that membership in the N. C. A. is only another form 


The 


This machine will tighten 
30-40 caps a minute 


With this Screw Cap Tight- 
ening Machine you can save 2 
or 3 people—$25 to $40.a week. 


It don’t take many weeks of 
such saving to pay for this 
machine. 


Besides—you are assured that 
every cap is tightened right— 
just as tight as you want it. 


Write for details. 


Karl Kiefer (Go: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| | 
| 
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Can You Clean Your Pea Filler 


What Will You Do If Inspectors Demand That You 
Take Your Filler Apart Every Night ? 


Sanitary laws require that the dairyman must take his cream separator apart 
every night in order that it may be thoroughly cleaned. Why? Because in- 
spectors realize that in no other way can it be cleaned properly. Why should 
not the canner do the same with his fillers > 


One of the causes of spoilage in canned foods is due to the inability of thor- 
oughly cleaning and sterilizing the filler. This is neatly taken care of in the 
Hansen Filler, it being the only filler that can be quickly and completely taken 
apart for cleaning without the use of tools. The feed hopper, upper and lower 
measuring cups with auxiliary parts are all held together by gravity and can be 


easily taken apart by one operator while standing on the floor at the back of the 
filler. 


Ease of cleaning cannot be over-emphasized as it is extremely important. With 
other fillers it is almost impossible to disassemble them, consequently operators 
go through the entire season without taking the machine apart, allowing peas to 
accumulate in the corners to sour and rot, especially in the measuring cups and 
brine tank. The Hansen Filler is always. clean and wholesome and is the only 


filler that really conforms to the sanitary laws and is truly a SANITARY filer. 


Probably the greatest forwatd step ever taken in pea filler sanitation was made 
when the BRINE TANK was ENTIRELY ELIMINATED on the 1924 
Model Hansen Filler. Open exposed brine tanks serve as traps to collect dirt, 
flies, and filth and are never thoroughly clean. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


Watch for Illustration of this New 1924 Model 
Hansen Pea and Bean Filler which will appear 
in this space next week. 
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of insurance? Think of what the research on botulism 


and the solving of that menace to the industry has - 


meant.” 

Canner No. 1—“Oh, well, botulism never affected 
my product.” 

Canner No. 2—“That’s all right, Bill; but do you 
realize how the fear of botulism was bound to affect 
the sale of all canned foods, if the danger had not been 
promptly checked? Why, back in 1919 and 1920 some 
of the local food and health authorities were threaten- 
ing to place embargoes on all canned foods.” 

Canner No. 1—“That’s true, George; but that 
trouble is over, now.” 

Canner No. 2—“‘Wait a minute, Bill. Haven’t you 
ever had a letter from some woman, claiming to have 
been made ill from eating some of your canned foods, 
and threatening suit or exposure if you didn’t pay her 
damages ?” 

Canner No. 1—“Yes, I had one last year, and I 
finally paid her a hundred dollars, just to keep her 
quiet.” 

Canner No. 2—“I don’t believe you realize, Bill, that 
the Association has gone further in its efforts to re- 
move prejudice against canned foods than simply to 
run down these so-called ptomaine-poisoning cases. The 
ptomaine theory is out of date, and the fact that canned 
foods are as wholesome and nutritious as foods cooked 
in the home has been fully demonstrated. A large 
share of the credit for this work is due to the N. C. A., 
which not only has carried on research work for that 
purpose, but has published the results broadcast. It 
has endeavored, as far as possible with its present or- 
ganization, to look out for misstatements regarding 
canned foods, principally in papers, magazines, adver- 
tising, and in textbooks used in schools and colleges, and 
to furnish by correspondence or personal interviews 
with the authors, editors, etc., correct information. 

“In the case of food and health officials, the Asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to keep them posted on the sub- 
ject of canning and canned foods by furnishing them 
with a special list of publications in which they have 
manifested unusual interest, and from which they are 
asked to select such publications as they desire for 
reference.” 

Canner No. 1—“That’s all true, but does that work 
reach the ordinary consumer, or help to increase the 
consumption of canned foods?” 

Canner No. 2—“Bill, there is no question. about it, 
but, for direct consumer appeal, think what has been 
accomplished by such popular publications as ‘Canning 
and How to Use Canned Foods,’ the Marion Harland, 
and F. J. Haskin canned food recipe books, and such 
articles as ‘How to Open a Can,’ ‘Storing Food in the 
Open Van,’ and ‘Nutritive Value of Canned Foods,’ by 
advertising campaigns such as the annual Canned Foods 
Week, and the canned foods exhibits at the annual con- 
ventions. 


“Remember that there is no problem connected 
with the canning industry on which the N. C. A. does 
not stand ready to help you. Its headquarters in Wash- 
ington bring it in close touch with the various Govern- 
ment departments, and such questions as income taxes, 
proper labeling, transportation, foreign trade and army 
and navy purchases are promptly and effectively han- 
dled for its members.” 

Canner No. 1—“Well, you are certainly a good sales- 
man, for you have sold me on this proposition, both as 
a question of insuring my business and as a part of my 
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duty to the industry. A national organization of can- 
ners, I believe, is absolutely necessary. It is up to each 
one of us to get into this organization and make it what 
we expect it to be—thoroughly representative, efficient 
and progressive. 


“Just wait till I sign this check for my dues and I 
will take you out to lunch.” 


PLANTS REQUIRE FEEDING 


Y Is gratifying to know that the editor of so important a 
I livestock paper ay the Breeders’ Gazette has such a clear 

conception of the fundamentals of soil fertility. 
issue he had the following to say: 

“All soils that have long been under cultivation are depleted, 
in varying degrees. Some of them are incapable, if fertilizers 
are not applied to them, of producing crops that in quantity or 
quality are worth growing. If inferior seed, which is commonly 
used, be planted or sown in impoverished soils, profitable yields 
cannot be expected under average economic conditions, even if 
the season be exceptionally favorable, the best of cultivation 
practiced, harvesting flawlessly accomplished, and marketing 
done to the best possible advantage. 

“Plants, like improved farm animals, require generous, in- 
telligent feeding in order to produce merchantable grades and 
uniformly large yield of grain, foliage, fiber or root crops. On 
most farms the inferior seed used is committed to poor soils, and, 
whether the season be good, medium or bad, the resultant plants 
commonly are slatternly cultivated and similarly harvested. 
Béing inferior in quality, the matured crops fall automatically 
into low or ‘cull’ market grades, and, hence, realize minimum 
prices. No system of marketing, whether it be farmer-controlled, 
commodity co-operative, or the existing system under the contro} 
of non-agricultural interests, can ensure ‘the cost of production 
and a fair profit’ to the growers of inferior crops. It is clear, 
therefore, that the ‘marketing problem,’ which farmers are pay- 
ing thousands of hard-earned dollars to orators, lawyers and 
politicians to solve for them is, after all, a production problem. 
lt isa soil fertility problem. 

“Practically all soils that have long been cropped are defi- 
cient in certain plantfood elements. Plants in these soils grow 
weakly and slowly on unbalanced, deficient or inadequate rations, 
have a low resistance to insect and disease attacks and climatic 
hardships, and yield low-grade products. Where they are fed 
liberally with fertilizers, plants from improved seed grow rapidly 
and robustly, are high in their resistance to insects and diseases, 
endure most ordinary climatic hardships, and return large yields 
of excellent quality. The most profitable types of farming every- 
where are based upon soils which will give to plants an abund- 
ant, balanced ration. Those who would feed their plants must 
apply green, animal and chemical manures to their land.” 


In a recent 


METHOD, NOT MAGIC, WINS IN FARMING SANDY SOILS 


ARMING on the lighter types of soils offers problems that 
sorely tax ability and resourcefulness, and that often seem 
insurmountable. A commendable effect to assist farmers 

en sandy soils has been made by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
their work on a demonstration farm near Howard City, Mich. 
After seven years of experimenting, this company has evolved 
some definite recommendations that point the way to profitable 
farming on these soils, and which, in the words of their agricul- 
turist, Mr. D. L. Hagerman, constitute “‘a tested method of build- 
ing and retaining soil fertility with profit.” The first step in 
the method or system is the establishment of a rotation of crops 
adapted to the climate and soil conditions found. This rotation 
is called the “Keystone Rotation,” because it is, in fact, the key- 
—_ upon which the whole method depends. This rotation is as 
ollows: 


First Year—Peas and oats seeded to sweet clover. 

Second Year—Sweet clover seeded to rye and vetch. 

Third Year—Rye and vetch reseeded to rye and vetch. 

Fourth Year—Cultivated crops seeded to rye and vetch or 
peas, and oats with sweet clover, clover or alfalfa. 

The advantages of this rotation are enumerated as follows: 

First—A legume crop is grown on the land at least three 
years out of four. 

Second—The ground is nearly always covered by a growing 
crop, thus preventing severe losses of fertility and humus due to 
leaching, blowing and erosion during spring rains, summer 
drouths and winter windstorms. 
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PRESERVES YOUR PRODUCT 


AT ITS Luscious fruits and tender vegetables retain 

their exquisite fresh flavor and appearance 

B E S T when processed by quick quality cooks in 
A-B Continuous Cookers and Coolers. 


Each container sterlized uniformly with un- 
canny precision enhances your reputation as 
a Canner, for each customer perceives you 
have not only selected the best raw materi- 
als but also the most efficient means to pre- 
serve them at their best. 


Write for yours today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators. 


“Ask the man who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Third—The entire growing season is utilized by planting the 
spring seeded crops early in the spring and those for fall growth 
late in the summer. 

Fourth—The crops selected are sand-loving, drouth-resistant 
ones, palatable to livestock and adapted to the climate. 

Fifth—Very little plowing is necessary, never more than 
every other year, and seldom more frequently than every three 
years. 

Concerning the use of fertilizers and manure, Mr. Hager- 
man says: “The majority of sand land has been cropped until it 
contains little or no humus. Its mineral elements have leached 
out till there remains little else of the soil than finely pulverized 
rock. 

“Commercial fertilizers provide an economical and success- 
ful means of returning these missing elements and thereby estab- 
lishing successful stands of legume or grass crops. The invest- 
ment per acre in the application of commercial fertilizer is small, 
and the immediate returns invariably pay back the initial cost 
and net above 100 per cent profit over a four-year rotation. 


“Fertilizers are the most practical means of paying back to 
mother earth the minerals of which she has been robbed by years 
of careless farming. A high-grade complete fertilizer should 
first be used, followed by the use of good acid phosphate as the 
legumes, green manures and stubble are plowed under and the 
amount of livestock kept on the farm increases. 


“Careful conservation and use of stable manure is most 
essential and should be applied each spring on the cultivated 
crops or new seedings. However, most farms in the lighter soil 
areas are undersupplied with livestock, and the belief that the 
fertilty of the farm can be built up and maintained without the 
use of commercial fertilizer at present prices is usually un- 
founded.” 
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THE SQUASH BUG 
A Method of Combating This Garden Pest 
R. H- Pettit, Entomological Section of the Mich. Ag. Col. 


VERYWHERE one hears more or less of the large squash- 
bug, sometimes called the “stink-bug,” which attacks 
melons, cucumbers, squash, pumpkins and other vines of 

this type. The squash-bug pierces the leaves, stems and vines, 
sucks the juices, and is likely to carry the infection of diseases 
such as wilt from plant to plant. 

Unfortunately, we have no spray that acts effectively as a 
repellant nor one which can be used to kill the bugs on the vines. 

These squash-bugs are over half an inch long and nearly 
black in color. They hide under the leaves and are very quick in 
their movements. In the absence of an effective spray or repel- 
lant, one is forced to trap them, and this is not an especially dif- 
ficult matter. 

Squash-bugs seek shelter at night and will crawl under bits 
of board placed in the field during chilly nights. Place a few 
pieces of boards or shingles around the vines, simply throwing 
them on the ground here and there. In the morning visit these 
traps very early, before the air has time to become warmed by 
the sun, and turn the boards over. Sometimes one will find forty 
or fifty squash-bugs clustered on the underside of a piece of 
board no larger than a shingle. They can be readily jarred off 
in a bucket of water on which is floating a little kerosene. 

Nicotine has an effect, to be sure, and no doubt dust would 
do some good, but its effect is not at all lasting and it will be 
necessary to dust the vines very often in order to keep them 
free from the bugs. - 

One finds clusters of their large red eggs on the leaves, and 
it will usually pay to crush these eggs wherever they are found. 
All vines should be buried or destroyed by fire just as soon as 
the first frost comes, in order to destroy the breeding places 
where the young bugs develop late in the season. These bug's 
collect around the crop remnants, and when cold weather sets in 
they crawl under fallen leaves and rubbish and feed until spring. 
The destruction by fire of all fallen leaves, such as those that 
collect in fence corners and in brush, will greatly reduce the 
number of squash-bugs by destroying their winter quarters. 


Corn 
Shaker 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


Mr. Corn Canner :- 


If you are troubled with Black 
Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy--use our Corn Shaker. 


This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 
disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


Sole Agents for Canada. 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN 


Packers 

Syrup Refiners 

Milk Canners 

Lard and Compounds 
Peanuts and Peanut Products 
Powdered Milk 

Fresh Oysters 

Paints 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


LACQUERED 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


LITHOGRAPHED 


No finer cans beneath the sun, 


Quality first since nineteen-one. 


Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
Fits us well to serve you now. 


MARYLAND 


RA RA RR AREA AS 
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Factory 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 


The Buyer Must Be Satisfied 


WE build more than 100 difterent machines for use in Canning and 
Preserving Plants and supply equipment complete from door to door, 
guaranteeing every item satisfactory to the buyer, refunding the full 
purchase price upon return of equipment to us in good order. 


Get our new catalogue with revised price list 
and details of new labor-saving equipment 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BRANCHES: 15 WILSON STREET, NEWARK,N. Y. 704 LEXINGTON BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 


FOR THE 


CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 


INDUSTRY. 


A. C. GIBSON CO., Inc. 


11 No. Division St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wyando 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing t 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


delivery and short haul. 
The J. B. Ford Co , Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 

1—8 Dise Sprague Hawkins Exhauster 

1—40x60 Closed Retort 

2—40x72 Closed Retorts 

1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine 

1—Sprague Lowe Hand Filling Table 

1—Sieward Deep Well Pump 
Process Kettle — Crates - Shafting — Hangers — 
Pulleys and other Canning Equipment. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 
like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Cheap — one - 50’’ diameter Copper Vacu- 
um Pan (second hand) suitable for Tomato Pulp. Speci- 
fications on request. 

Arthur Harris & Co., 212 Curtis St., Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE—A lot of 5 gallon cans, also No. 2, 23, 3 
and 10 in cases, all new from bankrupt stock. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co., Halls, Tenn. 
FOR SALE— 
We have on hand at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 
2 Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 
No. 14 Disc Exhauster 
Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 
Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variable Speed Pulleys 
3 Kraut Cutters 
1 Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 
5 40x72 Retorts 
1 Harris Hoist 
2 
3 


Emerson Dicing Machines 
Monitor Pea Washers 
2 Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 
and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 
_ A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


| FOR SALE— 

1 Sprague Automatic Weighing Machine, checking un- 
derweight and overweight cans (never used) 

1 Sprague Economical Citrus Peeling Machine ( never 
used ) 

1 Peerless 6 valve Brine or Syrup Machine (never used ) 

1 Sprague Hand pack fruit Filler (never used) 

1 Sprague-Lowe-16 Ft.Rotary Washer with wooden slats 


Prices on Application. Winter Haven Fruit Products Association, 
Eagle Lake, Florida. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Adriance Double 
No. 125. Give age, condition and price. 
Federal Can Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Seamer machine 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. AlSo have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery, including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 

H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory in Western New York, 
equipped to handle Peas, String Beans, Corn, Beets, Tom- 
atoes and Apples. Has private siding, ample water supply 
and good drainage. 


Address Box A-1100 care of The Canning Trade. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


High class canned foods saleman will entertain offer 
from reliable broker or canner. Address Box A-1096 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Production Man and Assistant Superintendant. 
A splendid opening for a can man who can make cans at proper cosst 
and get good production from modern equipment in a general and 
specialty line shop. Must have executive ability and be able to 
handle men. Apply by letter, giving fullest particulars. All appli- 
cations will be considered as strictly confidential and carefully con- 
sidered. For a capable and ambitious man this poistion presents un- 
usual opportunities 


Address Box B-1101 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Practical canner for New Jersey factory, who under- 
stands the packing of cold process fruits, Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce and Maraschino Cherries. State age, salary expected, educa- 
tion, experience, references and full particulars in first letter, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Replies confidential. 


Address Box B-1099 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex- 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 

8. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as processor by a_ successful manufacturer 
of Catsup, Chili Sauce, Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Pork and Beans and 
other high grade food products, Wish position where I will have 
opportunity to make permanent connections. Can furnish best of re- 
ferences. 

Address Box B-1103 care of The Canning Trade. 
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\ PHIL.EMRICH, 2 


ANUFACTURER 
CANNERS PACKERS’ 


| KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,O.U.S.A. 


oe 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. fl 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 
catsup will aid materially in 

its sale. 
Special rates on daily counts. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 
JELLITAC 
Made from wheat JELLITAC 


Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 7 stick? 
90 West Broadway New York City 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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fa Salad 


with your brand? 


| tests prove that good looking counter displays | 
= (silent salesmen). will positively increase sales. | 


How many brands of Canned Goods are : 


: actually called for by name? And isn’t it true 


| that crowded shelves confuse the purchaser so |B 
that the grocer’s suggestions are usually accepted. | 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


An-,: 
Can 
NEw Mpan 


you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


=| Why not let people become familiar with 
| your label and ask for your brand by name? An | 
B| attractive counter display will bring your can | 
| off the shelf down on the counter where it can | F 
be seen by everyone entering the store. 1) 


wy 


@| We have made a study of this subject and z 
| originated some particulary successful displays. | 
May we plan one for you? 


The U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CINCINNATI, 80 Beech St. [sma 
BROOKLYN, 95 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, 24 W. Covington St. /AGN 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


NTIS 


PNNS 


W 
DAI. 


application. 


in 
Sam 


i 


L 


Yo 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (}{) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
‘Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) 


hite Mammoth, No. 2%4......... Out 
White Pecied, No. 2%.. 


Green Mammoth, No. 24%4.......... Out 
White, Large, No. 2 
ite, Large, Peeled, No. Out 
Green, Large, No. 2%...... oe ut 
White, Medium, No, 2%......... 
Green, Medium, No. 2 
White, Small, No, 
Green, Small, No 2%..........-- Out 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%4...... Out 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... . 
Tipe, Green, Square, No, 2%...... Out 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%4....... Out 
BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, NO. 1... 
In Sauce, No. 2...... 
In Sauce, No. 8...... 1.5 


BEANSt 
St , Standard Green, No. 2..... 
cine: Standard Green, No 10... .... 
String, Standard Cut —, No. 2. «--- 


Stringless, Standard, No. 2...... «Sees 
Stringless, Standard. No. 

White Wax, Standard, No 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... ---- 


Limas, Extra, No. 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.......+++ 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. eg -90 
BEETSt 

Small, Whole, No, 
Standard, Whole, No, 1. 

Large, Whole, No. 


CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2 f.o.b. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, 1.20 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. Balto Out 


Ex. Std, Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Go. 1.30 


Fancy Shoepeg, f. 0. b. 1 

Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.. 97% 

Std. Crushed, No. 2° fob. Co. -90 

Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........... 1.00 

Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.05 

Extra, No. 2, f.0.b, County........ «..- 

Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... 

Standard Western, No. 2.......... .... 
HOMINY¢ 

Standard, Split, No. 10............ 3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR — 


OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
Standard, No. 2..... 
Standard, No. 8............. 
PEASt— 
No. 1 Sieve, f.o.b factory...... 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 2.15 
No. 2 Sieve. 2s, f.0.b. factory...... 1.60 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 1.65 
No. 8 Sieve, 2s, fob. factory...... 1.30 
f.o.b. Baltimore. . 1.40 
No 4 Sieve, factory...... Out 
Baltimore. . Out 
No. 5 Sieve, 0. b. Balto... Out 
Out 
E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Out 
E. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve ....... .90 
i. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 


Standard, No. 8 
Standard, No. 
Squash, No. 8 


Squash, No, 10... 
SAUERKRAUTt{ 
Standard, No. 2...... 
Standard, Mo. 8. 
Standard, No 10...... 3.50 
SPINACHt 

Standard, 
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Standard, No 4:25 4.25 


O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 


Balto 
Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1. 30. 


New York 


SWEET POTATOES+ 
F. 0. B. County 


Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... Out 95 


Standard, No 8, 103 1.00 


Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County. -90 

Standard, No. 9. f.o.b.. 

Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County... Out 43.25 
TOMATOESt{ 

Fancy, No. 18, f.o.b. Baltimore. . Out Out 

Jersey, No. f.o.b. Factory...... -.-- Out 


Standard, f.o.b, Baltimore. 4.75 4.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 4.50 4.50 


Standard No. 3, “f.0.b. Balto... Out 


No. f.0.b. Baltimore... 1.40 1.35 
Standard, No. f.o.b. County... 1.30 1.30 


Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore. . 


Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 9214. 197% 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... -90 -95 
Secon o. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore ay 


Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 -70 
Standard ls, f.o.b. County......... .62%4 .65 


TOMATO PULPt 


Standard, No. i 60 -70 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES{ 


Michigan, Me. 10... 
New York, No. 


Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out 
0, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 


Pennsylvania, No, 1 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 


APR.COTS 


California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 


BLACKBERRIES 

Standard, 

Standard, 

Standard, 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 41.50 

BI UEBERRIES 


Seconds, White, N 


Standard, Red, Wates No. 2. Out 


Standard, White, ore. No. 2. 
Extra Preserved, 
Red Pitted, No. 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, No, 2 
Standard 2%s 


GOOSEBERRIES$ 


PEACHES* 


California Choice, No. 2% Y. C. = 40 2.30 
California Stand., No. 2% Y. C. 2.00 1.95 


PEACHESt 


Extra Sliced Yellow, . 1.40 91.50 
te, Ou 


Seconds, White 
Seconds, Yellow. No. 
Standards, White. No. 8.. 


Standards, Yellow,- No wo 
Extra Standard White, No. 2.00 92.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 2.20 
Sevonds, White, No. 8............. _1.60 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8............ 1.70 941.70 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3...... 
Pies. Unpeeled, No. 10..... pg 3.50 
Pies. Peeled. No 10............. . 5.25 94.90 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


PEARSt 
Balto. N.Y. 
Seconds, No, 2, in 
Standards. No 2, in Water........ .-- 95 
Extra Standards, No. 2, .. 1.00 471.15 
Seconds, No. 83, in Water.......... * 


Ont 
Standards, No. 8. in Water........ 1.00 1.20 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup........ 1.50 91.40 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.50 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... .--. Out 
Bahama seme Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out Out 


No. 2% 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, 2%.. 3.40 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 3.00 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, Nee 


Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2...... - Out Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i..... Out Out 
Crushed Extra, No. 10........ 12.00 


Eastern Pie, Water, No. , 4.50 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 1 
Porto Rico, No 10.. 


PLUMSt 
Water. No. 2..... 
Syrup, No. 2 waee 
Water, No. 10...... oes 
Black, Water, No. 1 
Black, Syrup, No. 1. 
RASPBERRIES$ 
Wate: Nei 340 


ater, No. 2 


TRAWBERRIESE 2.25 
ra 
Standard, No. 2............ accecce 1.00 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1........... 1.25 
1.15 1.30 
Lil 7.50 910.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, %4 Ib, case 4 doz............ eee. 20.00 
OYSTERS* 

Standards. 5 oz..... 
Standards. 4 oz........... 40 91.35 
Standards, 10 oz.............. ae 2.80 2.80 
2.35 
1.50 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 3 


Columbia, Tall, 145 1.35 


Columbia, Flat, No. = 
Columbia, Flat, No. Out 
Chums, Talls ...... 2.25 
Medium Red, Talis. Out 

et or 


SARDIN ES—Domestic, Case 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 


4 
% Mustard, Keyless ........-..... 425 
California, per 


TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
California, 1s 


California, 1s, Blue Fin.. 
California, %s, Striped ‘ 7.00 


California, 1s. Striped 


Balto. N.Y. a 
4.40 
3.85 
.80 
.80 
1.40 iid 
1.00 
ese 
Red, Syrup. No. 1.80 91.80 
71.30 
Out 
71.10 
‘08 
1.05 
1.15 
.90 
4.50 
41.20 
Out 
1.75 cone SO 
2.85 
1.30 
1.25 
71.30 
Out 
Out 
ut 
Out 
4.50 94.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... ...- 91.50 
11.00 
1.10 
3.75 
1.05 
1.35 
1.45 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 15, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Tomato Canning Season Is About Closed for This Year— 
Thanks to Our Crop Correspondents—How Other Sections 
Fared With Tomatoes—Tomato Prices Tending 
Upward—Scarcity of Corn Better Real- 
ized—String Beans Good Prop- 
erty—Fruits Advancing. 


to look toward this season with inquiring eyes as to what 

is being done in the canning of tomatoes. Maryland and 
this Tri-State region received so much advertising this season 
as having a fine tomato crop that most of the inhabitants of the 
hinterland seem to think that they are still canning tomatoes 
here in immense quantities, and that the land is still red with 
this popular vegetable. You can find no one in this Tri-State 
territory that thinks along that line, for most, if not all, canners 
have been done their year’s work for sometime. There are some 
tomatoes still coming to market and some canners have been 
receiving a few in the counties, but the tomatoes that have been 
driven through our streets lately and have come to our whole- 
sale market are poor things to look at—the small, half-grown 
fag ends of a bountiful crop, about unfit for anything. Possibly 
they appear poorer than usual in contrast with the really won- 
derful quality that signalized the tomato crop this whole season. 


7 HE SEASON WANES—tThe whole country has not ceased 


We have had a peculiar condition this fall. The weather has 
been unusually cold for this time of the year, back over the past 
two weeks, and yet there does not seem to have been any frosts 
worthy of the name; at least, tender flowers and other plants 
appear unhurt, as a rule. It has been cold enough for furnace 
fires and overcoats; the dews have been very heavy, and there 
have been light frosts in most sections; but the season has not 
been ended by frost as it usually is. Therefore, we say the season 
is waning. But you can understand that tomatoes have not been 
able to develop under such cold weather conditions. In fact, loads 
of green tomatoes have been brought to town and sold to the 
home-makers of chilli and other pickles. So far as the canning 
of tomatoes this year is concerned, the word “Finis” may well 
be written. 


We would like to take this occasion to thank the many con- 
tributors to our Crop Column this season. It has been generously 


contributed to, and, we know, has been read with interest and 
profit by all our readers. There are many who have taken much 
help and information from this and given nothing in return. Let 
them remember that they are indebted to this column next year, 


and let them join heartily in the service when next season rolls 
around. 


As showing the conditions in their respective localities, we 
append two letters, recently received, the first from Ironton, Va., 
under date of October 1st, and which reads: 

“Canning season at Ironton over. One-third of a 
pack is all we get this year. Wet weather and late 
planting are responsible for the failure. Last year was 
a poor year. This season is the limit. We got only 
1,800 cases, as against the usual 8,000 cases. The Can- 
ning Trade comes with correct information to Roanoke, 

R. D. No. 1, every Monday morning.” 

The second comes from Clever, Mo., under date of September 
28th, and says: 

“Relative to tomato condition in Clever, Mo., terri- 
tory, will say that the pack will run around 50 per cent 
of normal. The pack has gradually fallen off since Sep- 
tember 5th, at which time we usually have our heaviest 
run, up to about the 15th. We have made one little run 
this week amounting to a few hundred cans. 

“So the pack has been practically over since Sep- 
tember 10th to 12th. We are barely filling our future 
— I think this is a fair sample of the entire coun- 
Almost every market reports the tendency of canned tomato 

prices as upwards and offerings very limited. On the other hand, 
it can be said that the jobbers are showing no anxiety to buy, 
but are paying the price when they want them. From California 
to the East all holders of tomato stocks are holding them at 
steadily increasing values, but we have no market changes to 
record this week. 


ORN—It is beginning to be noised about that corn may soon 
find itself in the same condition as tomatoes—not enough to 
supply demands. It is known that Maine cannot deliver 

more than half its expected amount, and the buyers, scurrying 
to other sections for lots of fine corn, have cleaned them up, as 
the surplus over futures was nowhere heavy. It is difficult to 
hold any advance in the corn market, because as soon as a little 
advance is seen, there are always many ready and eager to take 
it, and the advance is knocked down before it can establish itself. 
There is need of more confidence among corn canners. There are 
no changes in prices this week. 


EAS—tThe stocks of peas are getting so small that there is 
P little left even to talk about, and this market, so far as the 
market reporter is concerned, is deadly dull. Here is what 
the Grocer Supply Co., of Wausau, Wis., said in its most recent 
circular: 
“Every item on the Wisconsin canned foods list is in 
a very strong position; no weak sisters. Last week we 
listed five lots aggregating about 6,000 cases (the larg- 
est lot we know of in Wisconsin) of Alaska peas. The 
five lots were all sold Monday (the next business day 
after the letter went into the mail), and could have been 
sold many times over. Wisconsin canners will inventory 
very few peas this year. Sauerkraut still occupies a 
very strong position, both bulk and canned. We are list- 
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ing a few beans this week. Don’t overlook them. There 
are mighty few beans left in canners’ hands. Corn is 
firm and in good demand. No. 10 corn is nix. There will 
be no surplus beets.” . 


EANS—The fall string bean crop is not likely to be a very 
B good one in this section, as it has been dry and cold all 

during the past month and more, and this condition is not 

conducive to a good yield. The baked bean canners and 
the canners of red kidney beans are much worried over the injury 
to the bean crops this season and the uncertain market ahead of 
them. They will soon know the result of this injury, but just 
now they are badly worried. 


Anyone who has any stringless beans knows he has good 
property, and is asking full prices. Lima beans promised to be 
a big pack this season, as the crop generally has been first rate, 
and more canners are now handling them than ever. They con- 
tinue to rule low in price, and the public will now have a chance 
to learn how good lima beans are in cans. In this way the can- 
ners will benefit by the good packs of this season. When the 
public learns that it can buy limas at a figure better than peas, 
it will eat a lot of limas, and like them. No. 2 fresh limas are 
quoted here at $1.20; pole lima beans at $1.40. There are no 
changes to note in bean prices which can be found on their reg- 
ular page. 


PINACH—This was to have been the big week in fall spinach 
S canning in this city, and there have been some fine loads of 
this vegetable come to town. It has been too dry and too 
cold, however, for the best interests of the crop. It tried to rain 
this week, but there was not enough to lay the dust. No. 3 spin- 
ach is quoted at $1.30. 


WEET POTATOES—It is said sweet potatoes are attracting 
S attention, as the market consumption of this article in cans 

is rapidly growing. The cafeterias find this vegetable sells 
very readily, and they like it for their service. Good sweet pota- 
toes in cans are very good, and a poorly canned product had bet- 
ter be left uncanned. 


RUITS—Fruits are showing signs of greater firmness, and 

California, after following its promised plan of canning little 

or nothing over future orders, has been withdrawing one 
article after another, and advancing prices with each withdrawal. 
Fruits of all kinds will be very much better property as time 
goes on. Even apples may get into this class. At present they 
are too near the absolute cost figure to tempt canners, and this 
being so, the canners are wise not to touch them. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Slow Up on Buying to Examine the Market and to Make 
Deliveries—Tomatoes Tending Upward—Tomato Puree 
Higher—Maine Delivering Corn Short—An 
Active Demand for Peas—Fruits 
Show Strength—Notes. 


New York, Octobey 11, 1923. 


HE General Market—While there has been a noticeable 
T pause in buying of canned foods during the past several 

days, the market has not lost any of its strength, and the 
price tendency continues upward on many lines. Jobbers have 
bought enough of most varieties to take care of their immediate 
requirements, and are slowing down in their operations tempo- 
rarily to get a line on the situation and get out shipments to 
their retail trade before proceeding further. 

Tomatoes Still Headed Upward—Buyers are rather uncer- 
tain about the tomato situation. They do not know whether the 
market has steadied, or whether it has just paused for breath 
before continuing on its upward journey. Prices for immediate 
shipment from Maryland factory are quoted at 60 to 65 cents 
for 1s, 90 to 95 cents for 2s, $1.80 to $1.35 for 3s, and $4.75 for 
10s, with most interests talking a $5.00 market on this size in 
the near future. Many California canners have withdrawn from 
the market, which is now nominally held at $1.15 for 2%s in 
puree, and $4.00 for 10s in puree, with solid pack 2%s at $1.65, 
- 0. b. cannery. The market for tomatoes in Indiana is very 
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strong, with most of the packers giving notice of pro-rata deliv- 
eries ranging from 40 per cent and upward. One factor early 
this week was quoting Indiana 3s in a small way at $1.70 per 
dozen, factory. 

Puree Higher — Maryland tomato puree is showing more 
strength, reflecting the general strength of the tomato market. 
No. 1s are quoted at 60 cents, with 10s at $4.25 to $4.50, f. o. b. 
Indiana puree packers quote fancy 10s at $3.75 to $3.85, f. 0. b. 
cannery. Buying is reported to be fair at these prices. 

Short Corn Deliveries—Maine canners are delivering short 
on all grades this season. One prominent packer has just notified 
his trade of 40 per cent delivery on fancy Crosby and 50 per cent 
delivery on fancy Golden Bantam. Deliveries of as high as 65 
per cent on fancy Crosby are reported from other canners, how- 
ever. As a result of this scarcity of fancy Maine corn, there is 
a growing demand in this market for fancy corn of other packs. 

Standard Corn Active—Southern canners continue to quote 
standard corn for prompt shipment at 95 cents per dozen, f. o. b. 
cannery. There is a good demand for the corn on this basis. 
Mid-western packers are quoting the market anywhere from 8714 
to 95 cents, as to pack and brand. 

White-Meat Tuna Fish Advance—There has been an active 
demand for white-meat tuna in the local market during the week, 
and prices are higher. Halves are now held at $12.25 in the 
local market, with ones ranging $23.00 to $24.00 per case, accord- 
ing to brand and seller. Reports from the Coast note a general 
searcity of white meat. The canneries are still operating, pack- 
ing yellowfin and skipjack, caught in the waters of Southern 
California and shipped to the canneries at San Pedro under re- 
frigeration. There is a good demand for the low-grade tuna as 
a result of the scarcity of white meat. 

Crab Meat Is Higher—Japanese crab meat has shown fur- 
ther advances, reflecting the stronger statistical position of the 
market as a result of the loss of stocks held at Yokohama during 
the recent earthquake. The market is now held at $38.00 for 1s 
and $40.000 per case for halves. 

Pea Demand Active—While the trade is still wondering 
where this year’s heavy pack of peas has gone to, they are also 
still in the market for additional stocks. Very little is offering 
in first hands, and Wisconsin canners continue to quote the mar- 
ket at an inside price of $1.30 per dozen. Canners with surplus 
stocks on hand have very limited assortments to offer, however. 

Pineapple Is Stronger—New pack sliced Hawaiian pineapple 
is showing a stronger tone, both on spot and for Coast shipment. 
Standard sliced 242s are quoted at $3.10 per dozen, with extras 
at $3.40 to $3.50. Demand is reported to be steady on all sizes. 
While the pack this year is running approximately a half million 
cases ahead of the anticipated yield, some pro rating has been 
necessary, and leading factors are withdrawing from the market. 

Low-Grade Fruits Advance—There has been a materia! 
strengthening in the market for low-grade canned fruits on the 
Coast. The market for good quality seconds peaches is now 
held at $1.50 to $1.55, f. o. b., with seconds apricots still available 
at $1.35, f. o. b. California. California holdings of low-grade 
fruits are light. 

Assortment Broken—As a result of the good demand for 
canned fruits this season, as well as the curtailed packing opera- 
tions in several quarters, many of the larger California packers 
are not longer able to offer full assortments to their trade. Lines 
are broken and jobbers have to shop the market to pick up fruits 
for their full line under private label. 

Cheap Salmon Sells Well—There has been a good volume of 
business in pink salmon booked on the Coast during the past 
week, this buying clearing out all of the pinks available under 
$1.20. This price is now prevailing in some quarters, although 
most of the holders continue to quote firm at $1.25. The smaller 
packers are booking business on reds at $2.25, but the Association 
and the other large factors are quoting firm at $2.35, f. o. b. 
Seattle. 

More Discussion on Swells—Two days of conference between 
committees representing the canners and committees represent- 
ing the wholesale grocers are scheduled for next month in Chi- 
cago, at the semi-annual meeting of the Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. Members of the trade are looking for some definite solu- 
tion to the swells problem to come out of these meetings. The 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association is now conducting a 
referendum among its members on the various plans which have 
been advanced as a solution of the problem. Retail grocers ir 
New York are firmly committed to the percentage allowance plan. 

Pumpkin Pack Short—Reports from Indiana state that the 
pack of pumpkin this year is small, and canners are advising 
their regular trade to cover on their season’s requirements as 
soon as possible. Extra standard is quoted at 9714 cents for 3s 
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in s. e. 1. tins and 90 cents in plain tins, with 10s at $2.75 in 
s. e. l. and $2.50 in plain. 
8s in s. e. 1. and $1.07% in plain, with 10s at $3.50 in s. e. 1. 
and $3.25 in plain, all prices f. o. b. cannery. 

Now Ashenfelter-Balfe Co., Inc—H. H. Ashenfelter, Inc., 
local brokers, have changed their firm name to Ashenfelter-Balfe 
Co., Inc. The company has opened an office in Philadelphia 
under the firm name Ashenfelter, Balfe & Moore, Inc. The 
Philadelphia office will be handled by Mr. Moore, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Philadelphia office of Butler & Sergeant, Inc. 

Sardines Continue Scarce—Maine sardines are showing con- 
tinued strength an all grades, a good demand being reported. 
Offerings are scarce, and packers have practically no reserve 
supplies on hand to take care of business later on in the season. 

Notes—Harry Montague, of the Valetia Evaporated Milk 
Co., canners, of Madison, Wis., was in the market this week, 
stopping with Edwards & McCann, Inc. 

The Seacoast Canning Co.’s New York office is now located 
at 41 East 42nd street having been recently moved from the old 
U. H. Dudley & Co. building at Varick and Watt streets. Mel- 
ville F. Taylor, in charge of sales for the company, is now on 2 
trip to principal distributing markets. 

F Verseman, of Warmington, Duff Co., Chicago office, 
was visiting with Warmington, Timms & Co. this week. 

Ivans Pettit, Burlington, N. J., canner, was here this week, 
visiting P. E. Meyer Co. 

“NEW YORK STATER.” 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Prices Tending Upwards—Buyers Continue Small Purchases— 
Torautoes Moving Higker—Corn Seems to Be short— 
Offerings of Peas Taken Quickly—Missouri 
Will Carn a Good Many Apples. 


St. Louis, October 11, 1923. 


HE Market—The canned foods situation continues along the 

| same lines as heretofore. Jobbers are reluctant to buy as 

they should, although there is an advanced tendency on all 

the offerings. Buyers are not very much worried, it seems, and 

continue to purchase in the usual small quantities to take care of 
their immediate wants. 

VEGETABLES—Tomatoes—New pack tomatoes continue to 
advance in prices. For prompt shipment from the country can- 
ners, the market is holding firm. Canners, according to advices 
received here, have about given up any idea of cheap offerings 
this season, of a heavy surplus over contracts, and a desire to 
get rid of any excess stocks, if they have any, before it is time 
to place them in storage. Prices have been going up for some 
time, and they are constantly increasing. It looks as if tomatoes 
will be distributed over a greater territory than ever, because 
stocks have been bought at Western jobbing centers, which, as 
a rule, take their goods from canners nearer to home. It is more 
difficult, some brokers report, to confirm, even at full asking 
prices. Not only does the South turn out a moderate pack, but 
there is a lack of surplus in other tomato States. The strength 
of the market, which began to be felt about the middle of Sep- 
tember, continues. 

Canners regard the chief distributing influence as pertaining 
to the extent of the supples, which are more limited, it is said, 
than the average jobber realized. Packers believe that first 
hands will run out of merchandise earlier in the season than 
usual, and that distributors will have to depend on resale lots. 
According to this view of the situation. it is said there are empty 
warehouses or light stocks everywhere in retail as well as whole- 
sale lines. Without the protection of contract merchandise these 
factors will be forced to make replacements later on at whatever 
the market happens to be at the time the goods are wanted. 
Vegetables, as a class, are more favorably regarded than fish or 
fruits, although the trend of late has been for a better tone in 
fruits and to some extent in fish. 


Corn—Reports from canners in certain territories state there 
is going to be a shortage in corn. This applies not only to Maine. 
but to New York State as well. Varieties of corn that matured 
early, so the frost did not hurt it, will be in good quantity. 
However, all grades of corn are holding good. 


Peas—Peas in the cheaper grades are not offered freely. 
When there is a chance to buy them, they are taken up quickly. 
Fancy peas are more available than other grades, but their prices 
are being maintained. 
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Fruit—Distributors are limiting their purchases on Califor- 
nia fruits. No new developments are reported from the Coast. 

Pineapple—Some pineapple is moving, but only in limited 
quantities, 

Apples—More interest is being shown in apples, as the firm- 
ness of canners, as to prices of new packs, creates confidence. 

FISH—Salmon—Not much interest is being shown in sal- 
mon, as distributors are not inclined to buy ahead very freely. 

Sardines—It is more difficult to buy sardines at inside prices, 
according to information received here, as canners have but little 
surplus and see no prospect of a pack heavy enough during the 
rest of the season to stock up. Deferred shipments are of com- 
mon occurrence, as all styles are in light supply. 

In spite of the Missouri apple crop being only about one-half 
this year, compared with last season, there will be lots of apples 
canned in this State is the consensus of opinion of the best in- 
formed. The Missouri commercial apple crop outlined is 614,000 
barrels this year, again 1,250,000 barrels last year and 30,000 
in 1921, according to the report of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture. Jonathans, more often raised than other varieties, 
are 58 per cent condition and 77 per cent quality. Grimes Golden, 
64 per cent normal and quality 79 per cent. York Imperials, 48 
per cent of a full crop, quality 70 per cent. Ganos, 61 per cent 
normal crop, 74 quality. Ben Davis, next most popular Missouri 
variety to Jonathans, are 50 per cent of a full crop, 71 per cent 
quality. Ingrams, mostly grown in southwest, are 44 per cent 
of a crop, quality 76 per cent. 

The commercial crop in the United States is 33,300,000 bar- 
rels in prospect, compared to 31,090,000 in 1922 and 21,557,000 
barrels in 1921. New York has slightly less crop than last year, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland have increased, and Virginia and 
West Virginia very much more than last year. 

“MISSOURI.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Satisfactory in All Lines—Very Little Surplus for Spring 
Carryover—Iowa Corn Entirely Sold Up—Buyers Scent 
High Prices and a Scarcity of Goods—A Snappy, 
Businesslike Convention Is Promised. 


Chicago, October 11, 1923. 


HE market for canned foods is in a very satisfactory con- 
dition from the canners’ standpoint, as prices are firm, 
with an advancing tendency on most all articles, and the 

yield or output is such that there will be very little surplus for 
canners to carry over into the spring. 


Tomatoes—Indiana tomatoes, for No. 10 size, have advanced 
to $5.50 per dozen, and there are only a very few lots in the 
State still unsold. No. 3 standard tomatoes, f. o. b. Indiana, are 
held at $1.50 to $1.55, and No. 2s are held at $1.00, and the can- 
ners are not anxious sellers at even those prices, but appear to 
be indifferent as to sales and will not accept offers below the 
quoted prices. 


Corn—In canned corn, Iowa is holding standard corn at 921% 
cents to 95 cents for No. 2 and $1.00 for extra standard. There 
are some sellers in Iowa of canned corn, but altogether the State 
is said to be sold up entirely. Some of the canners will have to 
deliver short; others have a small surplus. Sales, reported from 
the Secretary’s office of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners’ Association, 
are aggregated at about 80,000 cases per week, which will, in a 
few weeks, clean up everything in the State in the way of canned 
corn. A little standard canned corn can be bought in Indiana and 
{llinois for 90 cents per dozen, and I heard of a sale of Ohio 
standard corn made this week—a small lot—at 85 cents, f. o. b. 
cannery. It was represented to be standard, but I did not see 
samples. 


Peas—In canned peas, the market is very spotted, and though 
Wisconsin packed an output nearly as large as last year, her 
output is well sold up, and orders from the wholesalers are dif- 
ficult to place. Especially is this the case as to standard peas, 
which are held firmly at $1.25 to $1.80 per dozen, f. o. b. Wiscon- 


sin canneries. 
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Apples—Michigan is packing some apples, and is now work- 
ing on the late winter fruit, for which her canners are asking 
$3.50 per dozen for standard and $4.00 per dozen for extra heavy 
weight apples in the can. There is a very fair demand for canned 
apples, as the market had gone bare of stock. 

Watching the Market—Deliveries of tomatoes, peas, corn, 
etc., bought on future contract by the wholesalers, are now arriv- 
ing in large quantities, and the wholesalers are busy discounting 
their bills and taking up their drafts and distributing the goods 
to the retail trade to which they have been sold. Despite the fact 
that they are very busy, however, buyers are giving careful at- 
tention to the offerings of brokers, showing that they are pos- 
sessed with an anxiety in relation to the future of the market, 
and feel that prices are going to be higher and that goods are 
going to be scarcer. 


Salmon and Sardines—The active season for the sale of 
canned salmon nd American sardines is about over, and the de- 
mand for these articles will settle down from now forward to 
minimum requirements. Red Alaska salmon is regarded as com- 
paratively high, and the cheaper class of consumers is taking 
pink salmon in lieu of red Alaska, because it is retailed at about 
half the price. 

American sardines, which are being retailed two cans for 15 
cents, or 10 cents straight, are a little beyond the views of con- 
sumers at the price, but, nevertheless, being about the cheapest 
article in canned fish obtainable are meeting with some sale. 

Beans—There is an urgent demand for graded whole Refuge 
beans, green and white, and the brokers are unable to find suf- 
ficient quantities in the hands of canners to supply the demand. 
Such as are to be found are held at high prices. No. 2 cans, No. 
1 sieve, $2.50; No. 2 sieve, $2.25; No. 3 sieve, $1.90, f. o. b. Wis- 
consin canneries, and the offering at even these prices are quickly 
snapped up. 

Dried Beans—The price on Michigan dried beans fluctuates 
almost daily, the latest quotation being $5.90 per hundred pounds, 
f. o. b. Michigan elevators, and it is predicted that they will be 
lower when harvesting is a little further advanced, as a large 
crop has been grown in Michigan. 

This will encourage the winter canning of pork and beans, 
and should furnish a large volume of canned foods to consumers 
at very low prices. 

Kraut—Canned kraut is being firmly held at $1.10 cannery 
for No. 8 cans, spot or future. 

Beets—Canned beets are scarce, and but few are being 
packed. Our buyers will have to go to Baltimore for their 
canned beets. 

Pumpkin—The offerings of canned pumpkin are few and 
limited. A much larger quantity of canned pumpkin was sold 
for future delivery than supposed. The Grimes Canning Co., at 
Grimes, Iowa, has sold about one hunderd car loads and are now 
shipping it. 

_I do not hear much from sweet potato canners of the South, 
and am wondering if they, too, have sold up to their capacity. 
They do not seem to be making any effort to get orders. Neither 
is there any pressure to sell canned shrimp or oysters from the 
South or elsewhere. 

The Convention—Preparations are being made to hold a 
snappy and businesslike convention by the Western Canners’ As- 
sociation at Chicago in November. 


The addresses are going to be practical and informing, there 
will be no unappreciated entertainment features to take up valu- 
able time, no civic formalities or ceremonial welcomes and no 
minister has been invited to say an invocation or make an ad- 
dress of inspiration. 

The canners will have to get along without such invocation 
ov inspiration unless one of the editors of the canning papers 
present might be induced to officiate. 

I fear, however, that the result would be like when a magis- 
trate performing his first marriage ceremony. He said: “I now 
pronounce you man and wife, and may God have mercy on your 
souls.” 

The Convention proper will be held November 7th, 8th and 
%th, 1923, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The rates of one and one- 
half fare cover the two preceding days, November 5th and 6th, 
1923, which two days will be used for conferences between the 
big National Associations of canners and distributors. The rates 
of one and a half fare cover practically the entire United States 
and part of Canada. 


“WRANGLER.” 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Definitely Firmer—Small Orders Eating Steadily Into 
Supplies—No Foreign Business—Tomatoes Are Firmer— 
Small Canners May Not Deliver in Full—Some 
Apples Will Be Canned—Withdrawals on 
Apricots — Freight Rates More 
Pleasing—Coast Notes 


San Francisco, October 11, 1923. 


HE Market—The market for California canned fruits and 
I vegetables is definitely firmer, and withdrawals are being 
made steadily, which indicates that buying has not been 
as light as some might believe. There has been little foreign 
business booked, and individual domestic orders have not been 
large, but there have been a lot of the latter, and they have 
counted up. There is now scarcely a weak line in the entire list 
of California canned products, and the prospects are very bright 
for an extremely close cleanup. Some of the smaller packers 
who named opening prices well below those of the larger inter- 
ests are holding their unsold surplus at the prices quoted by the 
latter, and believe that they will have no trouble in disposing of 
their holdings at these figures. 

Tomatoes—A market firmness exists in the canned tomato 
market, and there is a likelihood that some packers will be 
unable to make deliveries in full. Light rains have fallen in the 
tomato-growing districts, and while the actual damage has been 
light, the cool weather that has followed has slowed up the ripen- 
ing process, and the pack is not mounting up very rapidly. The 
California Packing Corporation recently made advances on its 
full line, and No. 2% standards are quoted at $1.15. Later No. 10 
standards were advanced from $3.75 to $4.00, and shortly after- 
ward were withdrawn. Eastern buyers are in the market for 
California tomatoes, and quantities will be shipped by way of 
the Panama Canal. 

Apples—The few firms in this territory which pack apples 
are giving this fruit their attention, but the output will not be 
large. The crop is of good size, and growers complain that re- 
turns are inadequate. But about $18 a ton is being paid for 
Newton Pippins and Bellefeurs, with red varieties bringing a 
little more. The low price, however, is not proving an incentive 
for the making of a heavy canned pack. 

Apricots—The steady demand for apricots in the No. 10 size 
has whittled down available stocks until most packers have but 
limited stocks to offer. Several of the large concerns have made 
withdrawals in choice, standards and seconds in unpeeled and in 
sliced. In the No. 2% size there is a scarcity of choice in peeled 
fruit and of standard in sliced. 

Cherries—Stocks of canned cherries are getting down to low 
compass, and there are many blank places in the lists being put 
out by leading packing firms. Scarcely anything is to be had 
in No. 24 water goods, and black cherries in the No. 10 size are 
hardly to be had in any of the grades. Standard black and white 
cherries in No. 2% cans are also scarce. 

Better Freight Rates—Trangportation facilities and rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard are now very much to the liking of Cali- 
fornia canners, and not a few are making preparations to extend 
their market on products which have in the past been difficult 
to market there, owing to price completion. John W. Chapman, 
Pacific Coast manager of the Williams Steamship Co., Inc., re- 
cently commented on the low freight rates, and expressed the 
opinion that but few, even among the live manufacturers in this 
territory. really appreciate what the prevailing rates mean to 
them. He stated that there are now sixteen steamship com- 
panies, operating more than one hundred and sixty vessels be- 
tween the East and the West coast. Each vessel makes about 
four round trips a year, so that there is an average of more than 
two sailings a day, with freight capacities of 18,000 tons. The 
rates are on a parity, being the same from any Pacific Coast port 
to any Atlantic Coast port, and vice versa. The entire list of 
canned food products is included in the rate of 40 cents per 
hundred pounds. The rail rate on 100 pounds of canned foods 
from Visalia to Stockton, Cal., a distance of 163 miles, is 40 cents, 
while a packer may ship the same quantity from San Francisco 
to New York, through the Panama Canal, a distance of 5,262 
miles, for 40 cents. 


(? Markets Continued on Page ro \ 
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Kettle of Superior 
Quality 


In All Sizes 


This is the key note which for the past 
fifty years has been perpetuated in all our 
products. 


Kern Lightning Finisher 

Indiana Pulper 

Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 

Copper Steam Jacket Kettles with 
Agitators or of tilting type. 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers, Sorting Tables 
Cypress or Enamel Lined Tanks 
Spice Buckets 

Wire Solder, Flux 

Firepots for Soldering 


130-142 E. Georgia St., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


an 
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SMILE AWHILE 


WHEN PATIENCE CEASED 

Father was very long-suffering, but his nerves sometimes 
gave way under the strain of constant questions from his quick- 
witted, talkative seven-year-old son. 

“Dad,” said Thomas, just as father had settled down to read 
in peace—“Dad, it says here ‘back to the dust.’ Am I made of 
dust ?” 

“I think not, Thomas,” answered his father. 
you’d dry up now and then.” 


ALMOST REPEATED 

Of two friends staying at a hostelry where most keys fit most 
doors, one went off to bed, undressed, and turned in, mistaking 
his friend’s room for his own. Half an hour later the friend fol- 
lowed, saw his bed occupied and returned to the coffee room. 

“Did you see me go to my room just now?” he said to the 
night porter. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, why didn’t you tell me I’d gone to bed already?” 
he grunted, and proceeded to finish the night on a chair in front 
of the fire-—Yorkshire Post. 


“If you were, 


WARNING NOTE 
When a man shows no passing interest in beautiful women 
generally at a brilliant affair, it’s a sign he’ll come out of the 
coma right after he marries THE one girl. 


A STINGING RETORT 

There was a determined look in the young lady’s eye as she 
marched into the optician’s shop. 

“I want a pair of glasses immediately,” she said. 
strong ones.- I won’t be without them for another day.” 

“Good, strong ones?” 

“Yes, please. I was out in the country yesterday, and I 
made a very painful blunder which I have no wish to repeat.” 

“Indeed! Mistook an entire stranger for an old friend, per- 
haps?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. I mistook a bumble bee for a black- 
berry!”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“Good, 


PROOF 
“Are you sure he loves you?” 
“Absolutely. He objects to my bathing suit.”—Life. 


IN HIS OPINION 
Maisle was showing off her new evening frock. “Don’t you 
think it rather becoming?” she asked. 
Her young brother eyed it with misgiving. “It may be com- 
ing, but some of it seems a bit late in arriving,” he said.—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


ONE OF HOW MANY. 


One of a party of men left his corner seat in an already 
crowded railway compartment to go in search of something to 
eat, leaving a rug to reserve his place. On returning he found 
that, in spite of the rug and the protests of his fellow-passengers, 
his seat had been usurped by a woman. With flashing eyes, she 
turned uvon him: 

“Do you know, sir, that I am one of the director’s wives?” 

“Madam,” he replied, “were you the directox’s only wife I 
should still protest.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

NOT SO DENSE. 

“I think that children are not as observing as they should 
be,” said the inspector to the teacher. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, I’ll prove it to you,” and, turning to his class. the 
inspector said: 

“Someone give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven,” said a little boy eagerly. 

The inspector wrote 73 on the board and nothing was said. 

“Will someone else give me a number?” 

“Fifty-two,” said another lad. 

The inspector wrote down 25 on the board and smiled at the 
teacher. He called for another number and young Jack called 
out: 


“Seventy-seven; now see if you can change that.”—Public 
Opinion, London. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean .Cleaners. See Cleaning & Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Fin Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BROKERS. 


Pe J. Meehan & Co., Bal 
. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
‘abbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ame Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn 

Can M ich , Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell ‘Baltimore. 

MeDonald Machine Co., Chicag 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seaitle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


See Corrugated 
See Labeling Machines, 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
—— Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
K. Robins & Co., Bal timore. 
Sinclain Beott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
eekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

= for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


a employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, ete. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. se Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams ey Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Can Machy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


See Kettles, copper. 


CORN HUSKERBS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Corn Fang and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., “Saudusky, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Ces Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons i Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimor 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 

Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 

lined. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 


metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Fillers ae Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Filler 
Filling Mawhinee, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


laa Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho a. 
Friction Top Cans. See tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Chenming and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. . 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. — 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
€. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. ‘ 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


Sincla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PAS LE, canners’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 

Industrial Paper Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 

Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, ete. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Hiuntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


See Cleaning 


Secalding and Picking Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
I). Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, see Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SUGAR—Canners’ 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
I’. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Iiuntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 

Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, ete. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See Scalders 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. . 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


See Power Vlant 


See Factory Trucks 
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doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. A Good PRODUCT plus an. 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 


woRKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE, on your Can 


BALTIMORE oo MARYLAND properly displayed— 

spells “SUCCESS” | 
_ We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 


‘MONEY on your Labels. . Write 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


LARKSBURC, 
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